EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


JUNE,  ii)03 

I 

OXFORD  UXIVFRSrrV  AXD  THE  RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  of  the  memorable  events  of  last  year  was  the  offer  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  made  known  to  us  thru  the  provisions  of  his 
will,  providing  for  a  hundred  i)erpetual  scholarships  in  the 
Cniversity  of  Oxford,  two  f<jr  each  State  and  each  Territory 
in  the  United  States,  a  scholarship  amounting’  to  the  handsome 
annual  sum  of  three  hundred  ixjunds, — say  fifteen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars — to  support  a  student  for  three  years  at  the  most  famous 
university  in  (ireat  Britain. 

This  provision  was  made  with  the  noble  purpose  of  bringing 
alnnit  a  more  intimate  and  sympathetic  acquaintance  l)etween 
the  most  influential  class  of  citizens  in  the  English  nation  and 
the  ])eople  who  have  gone  out  from  it  in  past  times  and 
founded  an  inde])endent  nation  on  the  basis  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  local  self-government.  In  the  words  of  his  will: 

the  union  of  the  English-speaking  |)eoples  thruout  the 
world  ”  impelled  him  to  make  this  endowment.  He  desired 
“  to  encourage  in  the  students  from  the  United  States  of  North 
.\merica.  who  will  benefit  from  the  American  scholarships,  to 
he  established,  for  the  reason  given,  at  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  under  this  my  will,  an  attachment  to  the  country  from 
which  they  have  .sprung,  hut  without  withdrawing  them  or 
their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their  adoption  or  birth.” 

As  a  guide  to  his  trustees  in  the  selection  of  incumbents  of 
these  scholarships,  Mr.  Rluxles  mentions  four  qualifications: 
I'irst,  literary  and  scholastic  attainments:  second,  fondness  for 
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outdoor  sports;  third,  unselfishness  and  good  fellowship;  and 
lastly,  moral  force  of  character  and  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  public  duties. 

All  good  people  will  respond  with  a  hearty  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  to  so  noble  a  project,  and  we  may  well  consider  what  it 
signifies  and  what  are  the  conditions  of  its  successful  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  past  three  years  have  been  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 
industn,-  and  finance  for  the  development  of  productive  indus¬ 
try.  Pori  passu  with  this  has  gone  on  the  taking  jx^ssession  of 
the  resources  of  nature,  and  the  increase  of  the  assets  of  civ¬ 
ilization — wealth  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  produc¬ 
tions;  natural  forces  have  been  harnes.sed  for  the  u.se  of  men, 
lessening  distances  and  removing  obstacles  to  communication 
by  land  and  water.  Xever  before  has  the  potency  of  capital 
been  s<i  awe-inspiring.  To  name  in  one  word  the  function  of 
the  great  process  going  on,  one  would  .say  that  it  is  the  removal 
f)f  the  middle  man  who  effects  e.xchanges  to  the  function  of 
the  end  man  who  is  direct  producer  or  direct  consumer.  By 
saving  in  the  middle  term  of  cost  of  manufacturing,  transport¬ 
ing.  and  distributing  there  comes  to  be  an  enormous  accumula¬ 
tion  of  ca])ital.  After  apixirtioning  to  the  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  their  quota  of  the  benefit  derived  from  reducing  the 
e.xjxfn.se  of  the  middle  term,  the  owners  of  capital  have  for 
many  years  made  large  gifts  to  education. 

The  names  of  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins.  Cornell,  Leland 
Stanford,  Drexel,  Vanderbilt,  So])hie  Xewcoml),  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Yale.  Chicago,  and  Harvard  come  to  our 
minds  as  the  leading  colleges  recipient  of  endowment.s. 

For  the  year  1899-1900  gifts  for  higher  education  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  $11,995,463  were  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education  by  the  several  colleges  and  universities. 

For  the  year  1900-1901  the  gifts  amounted  to  $18,040,413. 

For  the  year  1901 -1902  thus  far  the  gifts  reix>rted  amount  to 
$16,989,967.  Xot  all  of  the  university  reports  for  1902  are 
in. 

The  Carnegie  gifts  for  libraries  and  other  institutions  have 
been  estimated  at  the  following : 
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For  iSq:;, 
"  1898, 

“  1899, 

“  1900. 

“  1901, 


$1,000,000 

310,000 

3,370,000 

5.065,000 

.30.-’43o00 


Counting  in  Iiis  gift  for  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Wasli- 
ington,  his  grand  total  of  gifts  in  tlie  L'nited  States  is  estimated 
at  $52,270,173.  Besides  this  his  total  for  Canada.  Cuba,  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  amounts  to  $15,000,000  more. 

This  enormous  increase  in  gifts  to  education  incident  to  the 
amassing  of  capital  is  of  special  interest  to  this  consideration 
of  the  Rhodes  gift  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  increase  of  wealth  is  a  process  somewhat  mysteri¬ 
ous  to  the  common  mind.  Karl  Marx’s  formula  C-M-C, 
comuKMlity — money — commodity — or  the  ])nKlucer  e.xchanges 
the  commodity  which  he  has  created  for  money,  and  with 
money  procures  the  other  commodities  which  he  wishes  for 
use.  states  the  first  and  obvious  economic  pnKess  (  in  a 
formula  C-M-C),  but  the  middle  term,  money,  when  expanderl, 
comes  to  mean  the  market,  and  the  market  has  a  different  func¬ 
tion  from  C-M-C,  or  commodity — money — commcKlity,  namely 
it  starts  with  M  or  money  and  buys  commorlities  to  sell  again 
for  money,  hoping  to  increase  its  money  by  the  process — earn¬ 
ing  an  income  by  the  prcxress  of  exchange — and  this  formula 
is  M-C-M.  according  to  Marx,  and  in  that  he  sees  the  origin 
of  all  the  evils  in  an  industrial  and  commercial  civilization,  for 
this  is  the  formula  of  the  capitalist.  The  capitali.st.  as  the 
middle  term,  represents  a  stock  of  goods  and  its  transporta¬ 
tion  and  distribution.  Without  this  middle  term  the  producer 
can  produce  only  what  is  useful  to  himself  and  not  for  his 
neighbor,  or  for  the  market  of  the  world,  because  there  is  and 
can  he  no  market  without  this  second  formula  M-C-M,  money 
— commodity — money. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  profit  of  the  market,  the  middle  term, 
is  greater  when  its  own  expenses  of  collection  and  distribution 
are  diminished. — and  when  this  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  .say 
by  gigantic  railways  on  land,  or  shi])s  on  the  sea,  great  econ- 
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omy  is  secured  and  there  are  large  savings  to  be  distributed, 
partly  to  the  producer  of  raw  material,  partly  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  partly  to  the  consumer,  and  a  large  dividend  left 
for  capital  which  supports  the  world  market. 

Things  without  use  cannot  he  counted  as  i)roperty.  and  there 
is  no  object  in  creating  a  .surplus  of  g(X)ds  that  cannot  be  used, 
d  o  transport  things  from  a  place  where  they  have  no  use  to  a 
place  where  they  are  needed  is  to  produce  value,  and  as  an 
actual  fact  by  far  the  largest  ])ortion  of  the  final  cost  (to  the 
consumer)  of  the  commodities  that  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
wealth  derive  their  value  from  the  two  services  of  the  market, 
namely,  the  collection  and  the  distribution  of  commodities — 
the  function  of  the  market  (  M-C-M  )  so  strangely  misunder¬ 
stood  and  suspected  by  Karl  Mar.x. 

P>ut  the  market  collects  its  toll  from  the  consumer.  It  shares 
with  the  producer  the  total  amount  received  from  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  market  causes  comi)etition,  and  competition  re¬ 
duces  the  ])roducer’s  jwofit  and  also  the  profit  of  the  market. 
The  less  the  charge  of  the  market  (that  is  to  say  the  middle 
man),  the  efficiency  of  collection  and  distribution  remaining 
the  same,  the  greater  the  profit  to  the  end  men,  that  is  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.' 

It  is  obvious  that  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  market 
and  the  diminution  of  its  charges  indicate  economic  progress. 
It  is  in  the  line  of  the  reduction  of  the  necessary  labor  to  con¬ 
quer  nature.  The  production  of  the  raw  material,  its  collection, 
its  manufacture,  distribution,  and  consumption,  require  less  ex¬ 
penditure  of  human  lalx>r.  or  of  its  representative,  which  is 
money. 

From  this  point  we  can  see  the  significance  of  this  great 
movement  of  capital  in  our  times  which  diminishes  the  number 
of  middle  men  and  transfers  them  to  the  function  of  end  men. 
that  is  producers  and  consumers.  It  is  the  aim  of  every  com¬ 
bination  that  capital  makes  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  exchange. 

'  A  .’■eady  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  St.  Paul  to  New  York  City,  which  has  given  the  consumer  his  year’s  flour  in 
New  York  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  had  at  St.  Paul,  with  the  addition  to  that  price  of 
only  a  single  day’s  wages. 
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give  the  producer  a  higher  reward,  and  share  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  lowering  the  price  of  the  finished  product  to  him. 
For  the  performance  of  this  function  capital  collects  its  tithes. 
It  gets  perhaps  a  tenth  of  what  it  saves,  distributing  on  an 
average  the  other  nine-tenths  to  the  prcnlucers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

In  our  day  the  enormous  aggregates  of  capital  are  hastening 
forward  this  beneficent  process  witli  ever  increasing  si)eed.  It 
is,  of  course,  out  of  place  to  consider  here  the  fact  that  so  im¬ 
portant  and  radical  a  transformation  as  results  from  this  great 
process  necessarily  involves  much  evil  and  much  suffering  to 
the  human  beings  that  are  forced  from  the  place  of  middle 
men  to  the  place  of  end  men.  All  readjustment  of  vocations 
involves  inconvenience,  and  sometimes  suffering,  and  even 
injustice. 

But  we  may  remark  that  if  a  new  investment  of  capital  pays 
well  for  a  while,  it  is  constantly  attacked  by  newer  inventions 
and  newer  combinations  which,  being  more  economical  than 
the  old,  that  is  to  say,  needing  fewer  middle  men,  cause  the  old 
investment  to  pay  less  and  less  interest  to  the  capital.  Old  in¬ 
vestments,  therefore,  in  capital  are  obliged  constantly  to  divide 
with  new  combinations,  and  the  producer  and  the  consumer — 
the  end  men — finally  get  all  the  profit.  The  inventions  of  fifty 
years  ago  are  nearly  all  now  the  property  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Returning  to  our  theme,  endowments  for  education,  we  see 
what  significance  there  is  for  the  future  of  civilization  in  this 
accumulation  of  capital.  I'or  its  accumulation  .stimulates  the 
work  of  prospecting  for  natural  resources,  not  only  the  home 
resources  of  the  great  nations,  but  the  resources  abroad  in  the 
world  at  large — the  possible  resources  of  all  lands.  Witness 
the  acquisition  of  the  oil  lands,  the  deposits  of  gold,  .silver,  and 
diamonds,  the  ore  deposits  of  useful  minerals — coal,  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  and  tin — wherever  they  are.  .Apparently  the  era  has  ar¬ 
rived  when  the  possibilities  of  fo(xl-producing  which  l)elong 
to  the  tropics — to  the  .Amazon  valley,  for  instance — shall  be 
first  capitalized,  and  after  that  made  tributary  to  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  Europe  by  a  vast  commercial  stream  of  merchandise 
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consisting  of  cheap  elements  of  food  and  textile  fabrics,  and 
lumber.  On  reflection,  one  sees  that  vast  possibilities  of  raw 
material  are  more  likely  to  be  soon  utilized  if  they  come  into 
the  possession  of  great  st(K'k  companies  than  if  they  belong  to 
jwivate  owners.  Great  companies  see  to  it  that  there  are  pro¬ 
vided  all  the  necessary  means  of  production,  and  of  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  best  markets. 

The  era  of  the  creation  of  capital  is  also  the  era  of  endow¬ 
ment  of  higher  education.  Higher  education  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  process  oi  research  and  original  investigation.  .\nd 
it  is  the  experts  furnished  by  the  instruction  of  the  laboratory 
and  the  seminarium  that  are  most  needed  in  the  work  of  pros¬ 
pecting  for  the  natural  resources,  and  in  the  work  of  transport¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing. 

'J'here  has  never  before  been  so  much  wealth  created  in  the 
form  of  inheritable  g(X)ds  and  chattels — wealth  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  kind  that  goes  down  from  generation  to  generation,  re¬ 
lieving  the  people  of  the  future  from  the  work  of  creating  a 
plant  of  some  kind  or  other — railroads,  bridges,  tunnels,  water¬ 
works,  schools,  and  libraries.  These  and  the  like  items  of  in¬ 
heritance  add  a  i)ermanent  contingent  to  the  wealth  of  the 
future  by  their  annual  earnings,  and  swell  the  inccxne  of  after 
generations. 

In  the  midst  of  this  economic  change  our  |K>pulation  is  called 
to  new  objects  of  interest  and  new  duties.  In  t88o.  the  na¬ 
tional  census  indicated  the  arrival  at  a  population  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lions.  At  that  time  we  began  to  ascend  above  the  horizon  to 
the  great  powers  of  Eurojie.  Twenty  years  later  our  call  to 
active  participation  in  the  control  of  the  world  which  is  exercised 
l)y  the  great  powers  has  become  so  apparent  that  all  see  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  special  class  of  experts  who  are  to  bec<  line 
familiar  with  the  national  pur]x>ses  and  ideals  of  such  nations 
as  Japan,  Russia.  Germany,  Austria.  France,  Great  Ilritain, 
Italy.  Spain,  and  Holland.  Foreign  diplomacy  will  furnish  a 
great  field  for  the  employment  of  a  larger  and  larger  class  of 
American  citizens,  and  the  most  successful  among  these  will  l>c 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  made  studies  at 
the  universities  in  those  foreign  countries  and  become  familiar 
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with  that  class  of  their  population  which  furnishes  the  directive 
power.  It  is  natural  that  each  nation  throws  its  influence  in 
favor  of  the  perpetuation  of  its  own  institutions  in  the  world 
council  of  the  great  ix>wers.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  an  inlluence  in  the  great  council  of  the 
world,  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  our  own  national  idea 
of  local  self-government  and  priKluctive  industry. 

riie  Rhodes  hecpiest  conies  opportunely  a.t  the  heginning  of 
this  epoch  of  training  our  citizens  for  dijiloinatic  influence 
abroad,  for  of  all  places  for  training  diplomats  the  first  one  in 
direct  usefulnes?^  is  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  offer  of 
constant  residence  in  that  great  English  university  to  one 
hundred  students  from  the  United  States  will  afford  some  of 
the  best  jireliminary  training  for  the  experts  reciuired  in  our 
consulates,  embassies,  home  cabinets,  and  international  com¬ 
missions. 

Oxford  is  the  English  school  for  gentlemen.  A  typical  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  is  a  peculiar  prixluct  somewhat  different  from 
the  ideal  gentleman  of  Erance  or  (jermany,  or  of  any  other 
country  in  Eurojie.  -An  American  would  suppose,  on  first  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  English  gentleman,  that  he  must  be  a  jierson  very 
.sensitive  as  to  his  caste — as  to  his  wealth,  or  nobility  by  birth,  or 
by  official  position,  and  continually  making  demands  for  recog¬ 
nition — and  that  in  his  ordinary  actions  he  is  likely  to  imply 
a  consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  wealth  or  birth  or  official 
station.  Xo  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Of  all  j>eople 
in  Europe  the  Englishman  is  the  most  apt  to  see  that  any  such 
manifestation  is  vulgar,  and  any  consciousness  of  or  self- 
as.sertion  of  caste  is  marked  at  once  as  a  gross  violation  of  the 
code  of  the  gentleman. 

P.oth  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  been  long 
famous  for  their  function  in  training  youth  in  the  jirinciples 
of  good  breeding.  This  is  esjiecially  true  of  Oxford.  .\  rich 
man’s  son  who  comes  to  Oxford  with  conceits  founded  cm  the 
wealth  of  his  family  is  made  to  feel  very  soon  the  difference 
between  the  ideal  of  the  Enelish  gentleman  and  his  own  ideal. 
In  most  cases  a  three-years’  residence  will  mrxlify  his  char¬ 
acter  in  this  respect  so  that  he  will  come  to  avoid  ostentation. 
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either  in  his  clothin^  or  other  belongings  or  in  his  manner 
towards  people  not  wealthy.  So,  tcK),  the  scions  of  nobility. 
In  all  well-established  houses  the  private  tutors  and  govern¬ 
esses  have  alrejidy  trained  the  young  nobility  before  they  come 
to  Eton  or  Winchester  in  the  code  of  English  politeness,  and 
they  have  not  so  much  to  learn  in  this  matter  at  Oxford.  P>ut 
any  youth  from  a  noble  family,  who  has  not  already  received 
this  training,  is  likely  to  learn  the  lesson  so  well  in  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Oxford  that  it  will  become  a  second  nature  to  him  to 
stand  on  his  humanity  and  never  to  indicate  a  consciousness 
on  his  part  of  the  iX)ssession  of  a  noble  ancestry,  or  of  inherited 
jK)ssessions,  or  of  the  station  of  the  head  of  his  famih’  in  the 
army  or  navy  or  as  a  member  of  the  government.  I'liis  is  true 
also  of  those  who  have  risen  to  military  or  political  station  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  The  average  child  of  a  noble  house 
learns  this  difficult  art  of  behavior  more  readily  than  the  other 
two  s])ecies  of  aristocracy,  namely  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  or 
the  aristocracy  of  government  position.  This  is  so  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  nobility  have  been  longer  in  training,  whereas 
the  wealthy  family  may  have  gained  its  proi)erty  within  the 
present  generation;  and  the  high  position  in  the  government 
may  also  have  been  achieved  by  extraordinary  services  on  the 
part  of  a  citizai  possessed  of  great  strength  of  will  power  or 
special  capacities  of  intellect,  all  of  which  is  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  by  grejit  deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  code  of  the 
idcjd  gentleman. 

This  function  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  of  national  and 
international  imjK>rtance.  An  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  birth 
or  station,  whose  children  are  trained  in  the  ideal  code  of  the 
gentleman,  have  a  certain  great  advantage  over  all  other 
|)eople  brought  up  without  the  proper  sense  of  self-control. 
They  possess  an  im|)erturbable  self-res|)ect  which  intrenches 
itself  on  a  humane  basis  and  easily  caiitivate  not  only  all 
classes  of  British  citizens,  but  makes  an  easy '  conquest  of  a 
citizen  .of  any  other  nationality  in  the  world.  It  has  an 
inimitable  charm.  It  is  im|X).ssible  to  storm  its  intrenchments 
because  it  a.ssumes  nothing  for  itself.  It  has  habituated  it.self 
to  this  repression  of  the  vulgar  desire  to  attract  attention  to  it® 
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liavings  and  made  it  a  second  nature  so  tliat  it  does  not  reveal 
any  effort.  If  any  effort  on  its  part  were  visible,  it  would 
take  the  form  of  condescension  and  would  betray  its  conscious¬ 
ness  of  caste,  but  the  ideal  English  gentleman  never  permits 
himself  to  think  of  his  rank  or  station;  he  has  accpiired  a  sense 
of  honor  that  excludes  even  the  thought  of  it  as  something 
odious.  Indeed,  the  English  gentleman  can  easily  he  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  other  Englishmen  by  the  ease  with  which  he 
hears  this  impersonality,  this  sincere  humanity,  and  this  utter 
efTacement  of  his  own  claims  for  si^ecial  consideration.  In 
the  long  run  this  accomplishment  of  l>eing  a  true  gentleman 
wins  its  way  in  the  world  and  constantly  reveals  its  ixiwer. 
In  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  it  has  always  held  a  high  place. 

The  English  nation  is  famous  for  its  love  of  fair  pl.'iy.  This 
love  of  fair  play  is  sometimes,  however,  very  l)rutal  as  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  brutal  classes,  altho  eveu  then  it  is  far  .sui)erior 
t«>  the  manifestations  of  treachery  and  fraud  which  the  lower 
clas.ses  of  people  in  some  other  nations  furnish.  I>ut  the 
Oxford  gentleman  realizes  the  English  sen.se  of  fair  play  in 
a  transfigured  form  by  the  complete  suppression  of  all  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  pride  of  aristocracy.  lie  is  the  simplest  of 
all  men,  but  it  is  a  simidicity  with  the  wi.sdom  of  the  serpent 
coiled  up  within  it  and  ready  for  use.  One  wtndd  almost 
infer  that  the  idejd  of  the  English  gentleman  had  changed 
.somewhat  since  the  publication  of  Thomas  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
Resort  us,  and  that  the  Briton  had  taken  to  heart  the  lesson 
of  the  ])hilos()phy  of  ckahes  and  determined  within  himself 
to  refute  that  philosophy  by  making  the  matter  of  clothes  no 
indication  whatever  of  character.  The  English  gentleman 
puts  his  fine  clothing  upon  his  lackeys  and  goes  alxHit  himself 
in  easy  and  comfortable  undress,  choosing  his  clothing  for  its 
warmth  and  comfortableness — sparing  no  expense  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  hut  utterly  refusing  to  make  his  clothing  manifest  wealth 
or  position. 

.'\  good  story  illustrating  this  was  once  told  by  a  visitor  in 
my  office.  He  mentioned  a  commerical  traveler  from  the 
colonies  who  was  riding  from  Edinburgh  to  the  north.  A  very 
plain  English  gentleman  enterecl  the  railway  coach,  took  out 
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his  briar  j)ii)e  and  began  to  smoke,  and  opened  a  conversation 
on  current  topics  with  simple,  unaffected  manners  and  the 
humane  spirit  of  an  English  gentleman  without  the  exhibition 
of  any  fad,  or  the  consciousness  of  carrying  with  himself  a 
desire  to  impress  anyone  else  with  any  purpose  of  his,  or  any 
indication  that  he  was  charged  with  a  particular  mission  or  the 
adv(Kacy  of  any  cause.  After  a  delightful  two-hours’  ride 
another  gentleman  enterefl  the  railway  carriage  at  Perth,  quite 
as  simply  dressed  and  ciuite  as  urbane  in  his  manners  as  the 
first.  He  entered  readily  into  conversation  with  our  com¬ 
mercial  agent  and  his  companion  traveler.  In  the  course  of 
the  morning  they  arrived  at  the  station  w  here  passengers  leave 
the  train  for  Hlair  Athole.  Here  the  second  gentleman  left 
the  coach  and  our  commercial  traveler  took  note  that  a  splendid 
carriage  with  a  train  of  lackeys  were  in  waiting  for  him,  and 
he  asked,  with  .some  ha.ste,  his  companion.  “  Who  is  that  man 
that  just  left  our  coach?  ”  “  Oh,”  he  said,  “  that  is  His  Grace 

the  Duke  of  Athole.”  “  Indeed,”  said  our  commercial  traveler. 
”  he  was  very  condescending  to  talk  in  such  a  friendly  and 
genial  manner  to  two  cads  like  us.”  The  remark  was  cordially 
assented  to  by  his  companion.  In  the  course  of  the  journey 
to  the  north  they  arrived  at  a  station  where  the  first  gentle¬ 
man  left  the  coach  and  an  eciually  im|x>sing  train  of  lackeys, 
with  a  fine  carriage,  awaited  his  arrival.  If  our  commercial 
traveler  had  been  astonished  on  the  first  occasion,  he  was  as¬ 
tounded  at  a  s(*cond  incident  of  the  same  kind.  He  approached 
the  guard  or  conductor  of  the  train  and  asked  him  ”  Who  is 
that  man  that  just  now  left  my  coach?”  “Oh.  that  is  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.”  Our  friend,  wishing  now 
to  probe  the  case  to  the  bottom,  fearing  that  he  should  make 
again  a  similar  mistake  in  judging  greatness  by  aristocratic 
manners  and  fine  clothing,  said  to  the  guard:  “  And  will  you 
pray  tell  me  who  are  you?”  This  manifestation  of  common 
humanity  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service  to  one’s  fellow-men 
is  the  real  tower  of  strength  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

P>nt  Oxford  trains  not  only  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  birth, 
and  official  position  in  these  matters  of  ostentation,  but  it  also 
trains  the  great  scholar,  the  person  who  has  achieved  distinc- 
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tion  in  letters,  or  science,  or  art,  making  him  conscious  that  it 
is  vulgar  to  show  in  any  way  a  consciousness  of  superiority 
or  to  advertise  in  any  way  what  one  has  done  to  distinguish 
himself. 

One  reads  in  the  api)renticeship  of  (loethe's  ll’ilhclni  Mcistcr 
the  studies  which  Cioethe  made  on  the  difference  between  the 
horn  nobleman  and  the  distinguished  hut  not  high-born  citi¬ 
zen.  In  the  one  case  the  person  is  content  to  he,  and  never  lets 
his  jwssessions.  either  of  culture,  or  wealth,  or  of  great  deeds, 
appear — for  that,  he  feels,  would  degrade  him.  To  he  a 
nobleman  is  sufficient  for  him.  whereas  the  ordinary  citizen 
stands  on  his  achievements  and  finds  it  diflicult  to  forget  these 
(or  to  forget  his  havings  in  his  sense  of  being).  He  must 
rely  uj)on  his  i>)Ssessions.  and  he  is  likely  to  make  them 
obtrusive. 

Our  country,  the  United  States.  l)elongs  to  the  vast  regions 
of  the  world  which  may  be  called  border-lands.  In  the  border¬ 
lands  there  are  found  the  most  active  processes  of  transforma¬ 
tion.  A  synthesis  is  in  progress  between  diff»*rent  nationali¬ 
ties.  d'he  raw  materials  of  commodities,  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal,  are  being  gathered  and  worked  over  for  transpor¬ 
tation,  to  the  central  emiM>riums.  Paris,  London.  New  York. 
(.)n  border-lands  the  human  spirit  is  fullest  of  hope  and  courage 
because  it  sees  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  the  wilder¬ 
ness  coiKpiered  for  human  puriK>ses  and  for  civilization.  Put 
the  frontier  is  the  most  unstable  and  variable  region  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Its  institutions  are  less  firmly  established. 

In  the  times  of  King  Alfred,  and  earlier,  Oxford  was  on  the 
Ixmler-land  of  \\'essex.  l)etween  it  and  Mercia,  on  the  north, 
^lercia,  as  its  name  indicates  (mark  or  Innindary).  was  the 
border-land  betwetm  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  tribes  which,  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  Wales,  sullenly 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  Teutonic  wave  of  migration. 
Oxford  was  a  fording  place,  shallow  enough  to  allow  herds  of 
■oxen  and  other  cattle  to  be  driven  across  without  too  much 
<langer  of  loss  by  the  flood.  The  Cherwell  and  the  Isis  united 
here,  forming  the  Thames,  and  spread  out  in  shallow  reaches 
separated  by  islands.  W'e  may  conclude  that  the  place  was  on 
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the  line  of  trade  whicli  llesaiit  speaks  of  in  his  book  on  West 
London.  This  commercial  route  led  on  its  way  to  Dover 
thru  Westminster,  the  lowest  ford  on  the  Thames — much  used 
before  London  Bridge  was  built,  in  the  fourth  century.  In 
O.xford,  of  cour.se,  was  a  mart,  or  market,  and  after  Chris¬ 
tianity  came  to  the  Sa.xon  some  religious  houses  were  built 
there  as  early  as  727  n.  and  with  religious  houses  there 
came  scholastic  learning. 

Wherever  the  Christian  Church  went  in  b'urope  there  was 
created  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible 
and  in  the  history  of  Roman  nationality.  We  do  not  forget 
that  the  history  of  Rome  was  for  600  years  practically  the 
hi.story  of  the  world,  the  boo  years  including  one  century  before 
and  five  centuries  after  .\nno  Domini.  Hence,  in  the  monas¬ 
teries  of  Britain.  France,  and  Ireland  there  was  more  or  less 
interest  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  detdings 
of  (ifMl's  providence  with  mankind.  St.  Augustine,  the  Bishop 
of  IlipiK),  .said  in  his  great  work,  “The  City  of  (lod,”  that 
“  The  world  and  its  history  is  a  sort  of  antiphonic  hymn,  in 
which  (if)d  reads  his  counsels,  and  the  earth  and  man  rc^id  the 
res|)onses.”  Those  inclined  to  learning  among  the  Christian 
monks  all  over  hairojH?  studied  Orosius.  the  discijde  who  had 
been  induced  by  St.  AugustitK*,  his  master,  to  sketch  a  general 
history  of  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  his  view  that  made  it  an 
antiphonic  hymn.  This  is  noteworthy  in  our  iiKpiiry  as  to 
O.xford.  because  King  .\lfred  the  (Ireat,  King  of  Wessex — 
O.xford  was  in  WTsse.x — translated  the  history  of  Orosius  into 
Anglo- Sa.xon.  .s()  that  it  could  read  by  the  laity  as  well  as  by 
the  priesth(K)d.  But  not  only  did  Christianity  take  this 
rational  view  of  the  world-history,  but  it  also  collected  and 
prized  certain  elements  of  world  knowledge.  It  had  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium,  or  the  seven  liberal  arts.  The 
scholar  and  philosopher  Boetius,  nurtured  in  the  latest  years  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  The- 
odoric,  the  Goth,  who  held  all  Italy  in  order  by  his  firm  hand- - 
Boetius  has  in  his  Consolation  of  philosophy  described  the 
contents  of  the  trivium  and  quadrivium.  giving  a  brief  resume 
of  the  insights  which  formed  the  learning  as  to  nature  and 
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Ilian — another  work  that  Alfred  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

h'irst,  there  was  graniniar.  considering  not  only  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  language  which  reveals  human  nature  in  general  as 
will,  intellect,  and  feeling,  hut  also  literature;  then  in  the  next 
place  logic,  which  reveals  the  structure  of  the  pure  intellect, 
and  thirdly,  rhetoric,  which  reveals  the  process  by  which  ideas 
are  made  into  feelings  and  convictions  and  result  in  deeds. 
These  three  constitute  the  triviuni.  'I'hen  there  was  arith¬ 
metic,  including  the  .science  of  numbers  and  what  was  known 
of  analytical  mathematics,  in  the  form  of  algebra.  They  had 
not  yet  di.scovered  the  works  of  Euclid,  and  what  was  called 
geometry  in  the  (juadrivium  was  an  abridgment  of  the  work 
of  Pliny  on  Gwgraphy.  Music  and  astronomy  complete  the 
four  branches  of  the  (luadrivium;  music,  relating  not  only  to 
what  we  call  music,  but  also  and  chiedy  to  jKjetry,  art,  and 
such  matters  as  are  found  in  the  jiart  of  grammar  called 
prosody;  astronomy,  relating  to  the  facts  and  theories  regard¬ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  visible  bodies  of  the  heavens,  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  the  .seasons,  the  climate,  meteorology, 
and  the  like.  I'liese  elements  of  knowledge  were  more  or  less 
studied  by  the  intelligent  and  inHuential  monks.  Of  course, 
religion  was  the  main  interest,  but  these  father  matters  were 
not  entirely  neglected,  and  there  were  some  places  in  those  early 
Christian  countries  where  considerable  attention  was  given  to 
them. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Teutonic  countries  had  to  learn 
besides  their  native  tongue  the  Latin  language.  It  was  a  study 
of  the  language  that  had  been  rendered  ca])abl(‘  of  expressing 
subtle  thoughts  of  all  kinds.  Latin  had  become  a  sufficient 
organ  for  the  description  of  the  facts  then  known  of  Europe. 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  its  study  opened  up  the  world  to  the 
provincial  youth  who  had  left  the  narrow  circle  of  his  home 
to  join  the  monastery,  which  formed  a  ganglion  in  the  great 
spiritual  nervous  .system  that  contained  the  intellectual  brother¬ 
hood  of  the  world.  Slender  as  was  the  store  of  human  learn¬ 
ing,  it  held  in  germ  all  that  has  been  unfolded  since.  It  was 
taught  at  Paris,  Cologne,  Metz.  Bologna,  Winchester.  O.xford, 
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Cambridg^e,  Ely;  St.  Xinian's,  in  Galloway;  St.  Columba,  on 
the  island  of  Iona  (north  of  Argyleshire)  in  Scotland;  St. 
Cutbbert’s  Holy  Island,  Lindisfarne  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  England,  at  St.  Peter’s,  south  of  the  Tweed  in  Scot¬ 
land — to  name  only  the  places  which  come  to  mind  without 
attem])ting^  a  careful  list. 

It  is  certain  that  monastic  education  had  gone  on  for  cen¬ 
turies  at  Oxford  IxTore  the  foundation  of  the  first  college  in 
IJ49.  It  seems  that  the  nunnery  of  St.  Erideswyde  was 
founded  there  in  727.  Edward  the  Elder,  in  912,  soon  after 
Alfred  died,  t(M)k  p)ssession  of  Oxford  and  made  it  a  fortified 
city  as  a  defense  against  the  Danes. 

History  records  that  Vacarius,  Professor  at  Bologna,  lec¬ 
tured  at  Oxford  on  the  Roman  civil  law  in  1149,  less  than 
fifteen  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian, 
and  only  eighty  years  after  the  Xorman  concpiest,  and  it  is 
well  argued  that  this  implies  a  European  reputation  already 
achieved  by  Oxford  University.  Evidences  multiply  from  that 
time  on  of  the  existence  of  important  schools  at  Oxford. 

The  first  college,  which  is  called  University  College,  was 
ffHinded  in  1249,  and  there  were  two  more  before  1300,  namely 
Baliol  and  Merton.  I'our  more  in  the  following  century  T3CK) 
to  T400,  the  century  of  the  l)eginning  of  English  literature  with 
Chaucer.  Gower,  and  the  author  of  Piers  Plowman;  these  four 
colleges  were  bXeter,  Oriel,  Queen's  College,  and  New'  Col¬ 
lege.  In  the  next  century  (  1400  to  1500)  three  more  colleges, 
Lincoln,  All  Souls,  and  Magdalen,  and  in  the  century  of  the 
Reformation  (1500  to  1600)  there  were  six  more  colleges 
founded:  Brasenose,  Corpus  Christi.  Christ  Church,  under 
TTenry  the  Eighth;  Trinity  and  St.  John’s  under  Queen  Mary; 
Jesus  College  under  Queen  Elizabeth.  Two  colleges.  1613. 
1624.  were  founded  under  King  James,  namely  Wadham  and 
Pembroke  Colleges.  Worcester  College,  founded  in  lyO- 
the  only  one  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  recent  times  Hert- 
ff)rd  College,  St.  Edmund’s  College  and  Keble  College  in  the 
nineteenth  century  make  uj)  the  twenty-two  colleges  in  the 
cor]X)rate  bodv  of  the  University  of  O.xford. 

The  college  is  the  characteristic  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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The  college  collects  within  its  walls  anywhere  from  a  dozen 
students  up  to  something  over  three  hundred.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  colleges  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  four  have  over  two 
hundred  students:  and  twelve  between  one  and  two  hundred, 
and  the  remaining  six  have  less  than  one  hundred  each.  Merton 
is  sometimes  called  the  oldest  college,  but  it  was  founded  in  an¬ 
other  town  and  removed  to  O.xford  about  1270.  Merton  Col¬ 
lege  is  the  first  one  which  erected  dormitories  and  study  halls,  a 
refectory  and  a  chapel,  surrounding  the  whole  by  a  college  wall 
with  only  one  gate  for  entrance.  A  new  ste]>  was  taken  with 
the  foundation  of  New  College  in  1370  by  William  Wykebam. 
Tins  step  consisted  in  the  separation  of  preparatory  students 
from  the  regular  university  students.  The  school  at  Win¬ 
chester  furnished  the  preparation  and  Xew  College  contained 
only  those  students  who  were  fitted  to  take  up  and  to  go  on  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  university  work.  Other  new  departures  are 
mentioned:  one  in  ])articular  was  the  founding  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a 
new  beginning  because  it  made  so  much  more  provision  for  the 
modern  studies  that  had  come  into  vogue  with  the  revival  of 
lerirning,  particularly  the  study  of  Greek  and  of  mathematics. 

In  America  there  prevails  class  feeling,  but  in  Oxford  the 
college  feeling  predominates.  The  small  group  of  students  liv¬ 
ing  within  the  walls  of  a  given  college  form  a  .sort  of  family 
or  monastic  community,  bringing  together  the  older  students 
and  the  younger  ones  so  that  the  unit  is  the  college  and  not  the 
class.  It  is  better  adapted  than  the  American  plan  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  type  of  gentleman  which  we  have  been  discuss¬ 
ing.  Tbe  older  students  have  much  more  influence  on  the 
younger  students. 

All  books  on  Oxford  tell  us  about  the  two  courses  of  study, 
the  easy  one  calkxl  the  “  Pass  ”  adapted  to  the  students  who 
desire  the  social  culture  f)f  Oxford  with  its  athletics  and  good 
fellowship,  and  no  more  of  its  erudition  than  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  examination  for  its  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .\rts  (  Master 
of  .Arts  is  given  in  course  to  all  Bachelors  who  have  been  en¬ 
rolled  twenty-seven  terms,  and  who  have  paid  the  fees).  This 
course  of  study  shows  in  all  its  parts  the  influence  of  the 
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trivium  and  quadrivium — especially  the  branch  called  “  music  ’’ 
(or  prosody),  in  the  insistence  upon  the  study  of  the  quantity 
of  Latin  words — the  writing  of  Latin  poetry. 

Besides  the  pass  examination  for  the  minimum  scholarship 
there  are  courses  of  study  for  honors : 

d'he  honor  schools  are  eight  in  numl^er :  ( i )  English  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature;  (2)  literse  humaniores — modern  phi¬ 
losophy  and  logic  and  grammar  called  “greats”  (opix^sed  to 
“  greats  ”  the  pa.ss-examination  studies  are  called  “  smalls) ; 
(3)  mathematics:  (4)  jurisprudence:  (5)  modern  history; 
(6)  theology;  (7)  Oriental  studies;  (8)  natural  science*. 

'I'he  design  of  the  honor  examinations  is  to  afford  the  fullest 
.sco}>c  for  .scholarshii) — specialization  and  thoro  research  being 
recpiired.  The  honor  school  in  liter;e  humaniores  is  most 
sought  and  highe.st  prized.  The  chief  branches  of  study  in  that 
sclicxd  are  Latin  and  Greek,  ancient  history,  logic,  ethics,  and 
philosophy. 

The  entrance  e.xamination,  which  is  called  “  responsions,”  is 
passed  some  time  in  the  first  year  of  residence  and  is  not  re¬ 
quired  before  matriculation,  as  in  American  universities,  d'he 
second  examination  is  called  “moderations  ”  and  comes  in  the 
second  year  of  residence,  about  the  middle  of  the  undergradu¬ 
ate  course.  The  third  and  final  e.xamination  takes  place  in  the 
last  year.  Three  subjects  must  be  offered^  for  the  “  pass.” 

One  of  the  facts  that  excite  surprise  in  an  American  stu- 
flent  at  first  is  the  short  period  of  residence  required  in  Oxford 
each  year.  Tliere  are  three  terms,  each  of  eight  weeks : 
Michaelmas  beginning  the  first  Monday  after  October  10; 
Hilary  on  the  first  Monday  after  January  14;  Easter  and  Trin¬ 
ity  l)cginning  on  the  second  or  third  Monday  after  Easter  Sun¬ 
day;  twenty-four  weeks  of  residence  (which  may  be  reduced  to 

’  { l)  Classic  languages:  (2)  mathematics:  (3)  modern  history:  (4)  the  Bible.  Those 
with  afniiated  subjects  form  four  groups,  within  which  there  may  be  selection 
for  examination  of  one  or  more  of  the  four  subjects  of  the  classic  group,  one  or 
more  of  the  five  .subjects  in  the  modern  group,  one  or  more  of  the  seven  subjects 
of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  group,  and  one  of  the  religious  group.  It  is 
compulsory  to  choose  one  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  and  to  have  .some 
portion  of  the  Old,  or  New  Testament  (with  Greek)  and  the  elements  of  relig¬ 
ious  knowledge,  and  another  subject  from  mathematics  and  science,  or  from  mod¬ 
erns,  or  from  classics. 
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eig^hteen  weeks)  and  twenty-eight  weeks  of  vacation,  the  long 
vacation  ending  about  the  loth  of  October,  being  sixteen  weeks 
and  the  other  two  vacations  six  weeks  each.  A  greater  sur¬ 
prise  is  created  by  learning  that  the  hard  work  in  scholarship 
is  not  expected  so  much  at  Oxford  in  term  time  as  in  the  vaca¬ 
tion.  The  demands  of  athletics  and  social  functions  at  O.xford 
during  term  time  are  too  severe  to  permit  the  hard  study 
necessary  for  great  success  in  scholarship. 

Athletics  is  })orhaps  the  most  prominent  feature  in  (Oxford 
life.  Boating  leads;  next  come  football,  cricket,  and  golf; 
next  running,  walking,  cycling,  etc.  There  is  much  literature 
regarding  this  phase  of  English  University  life. 

The  hours  for  exercise  are  lietween  lunch  and  tea — i  i*.  m., 
5  p.  M.;  that  means  that  games  begin  u.sually  at  2.15.  or  -^.30, 
and  stop  at  4  p.  m.,  excqrt  in  case  of  cricket,  whicb  goes  on  till 
sundown  or  till  dinner  time  when  the  days  get  longer.  “  Lunch 
is  usually  a  very  spare  meal,  aften  being  simply  des.sert  with 
bread  and  something  simple  to  drink.  Similarly  tea  is  simply 
one  cup,  especially  if  a  man  is  wanting  to  keep  in  good  form 
lK)th  for  exerci.se  and  for  dinner  at  7  P.  m.” 

Oxford  has  solved' the  problem  of  making  athletics  develop 
nervous  force  instead  of  nervious  dyspej)sia.  by  its  care  to  give 
its  two  hours  in  the  best  part  of  the  day  to  systematic  exer¬ 
cise  and  guard  it  against  wicroachment  on  the  time  needed  for 
digestion  of  the  chief  meal  of  the  day. 

It  would  seem  l)est  that  our  candidates  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarships  should  all  have  obtained  a  |)reparation  in  schol- 
ar.ship  amounting  to  that  re<iuired  for  th<*  A.  1>.  degree.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  RhcMles  him.self 
to  have  the  benefits  of  his  becpiest  reach  graduates  of  the 
secondary  sch(K>ls,  tho  the  provisions  of  the  will  give  authority 
to  the  trustees  to  UKKlify  the  be(|uest  if  in  their  opinion  a  mo<li- 
fication  will  make  the  grand  pur|x>se  of  the  will  more  effective. 
I  have  found  my.self  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any 
and  every  attempt  to  fill  the  proposed  scholarshi])s  from  gradu¬ 
ates  of  our  secondary  sch(K>ls.  or  indeed  even  from  college  stu¬ 
dents  of  attainments  below  the  dq;-ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will 
fail  to  realize  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  testator.  In  the  first 
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place  there  is  not  a  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
graduates  of  our  secondary  scIkx)1s  to  profit  by  the  exceptional 
op{X)rtunities  of  Oxford,  nor  is  there  any  considerable  degree 
of  maturity  until  entrance  upon  the  third  year  of  the  American 
college  or  university. 

Now  the  chief  difficulty  with  the  immature  student  from  the 
United  States  will  lie  in  the  fact  of  his  sensitiveness  to  criti¬ 
cism,  and  of  his  readiness  to  fall  back  upon  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  rights.  While  the  criticism  of  his  fellow-students  at 
home  actually  prevails  with  him  l>ecause  there  is  no  appeal, 
yet  in  a  foreign  university  he  will,  if  possible,  re-enforce  his 
cause  by  an  appeal  to  the  importance  of  his  State  or  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  nation.  The  candidate,  if  appointed  by  a  State 
authority — say  a  governor — or  by  a  national  autbority,  say 
the  President,  or  a  board  chosen  by  him,  will  feel  himself  in 
some  sense  a  representative  of  his  State  or  nation.  This  form 
of  conceit  will  be  more  likely  to  take  root  in  the  mind  of  the 
immature  student  than  in  that  of  the  holder  of  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  conceit,  in  any  form, 
would  be  so  offensive  to  his  fellow-students  in  a  foreign  uni¬ 
versity,  and  to  the  authorities  of  such  an  institution,  as  to  make 
his  residence  there  impossible. 

The  Rhodes  trustees  have  been  fortunate  in  appointing  as 
their  agent  Dr.  George  K.  Parkin,  whose  wide  experience  in 
English-speaking  communities  within  and  without  hnigland 
has  admirably  fitted  him  to  the  work  of  adjusting  the  details 
of  arrangements  for  filling  our  quota  of  these  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ships.  If  the  matter  of  primary  .selection  and  nomination  (»f  a 
list  of  candidates  be  left  to  our  college  presidents,  this  will  l)e 
best.  But  certainly  the  final  selection  from  the  list  nominated 
should  be  determined  by  an  examination  conducted  by  an 
Oxford  “  don,”  who  should  visit  this  country  for  the  purix>se 
annually  and  hold  examinations  at  convenient  jioints  in  the 
several  States.  The  examination  should  be  in  place  of  “  re¬ 
sponsions.”  For  the  students  chosen  must  be  sure  of  their 
qualification  before  the  serious  undertaking  of  the  long  journey 
and  large  outlay  of  money  neces.sary  to  reach  Oxford. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  present 
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and  past  of  Oxford,  that  it  has  fulfilled  the  function  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  English  gentleman.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  creating 
a  democratic  code  of  manners  and  of  securing  its  adoption  by 
the  sons  of  the  ix>\verful  families  in  the  government,  and  by 
the  heirs  of  nobility. '  1  have  already  discussed  sufficiently  this 
code.  It  has  made  it  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  English  gentleman  that  he  never  mentions  his  titles,  or 
the  influence  of  his  family,  or  his  wealth,  or  his  literary  pro<luc- 
tions,  or  any  services  of  his  to  his  nation  or  to  his  fellow-men. 
He  holds  his  tongue  under  a  severe  restraint  and  has  U^arned 
to  do  this  without  the  appearance  of  restraint.  Not  only  Ox¬ 
ford,  but  other  English  institutions  are  powerful  in  creating  in 
the  mind  of  the  youth  an  ideal  of  good  form  in  this  respect, 
but  Oxford  is  by  far  the  most  iK>tent  factor  in  this  influence. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  matter  to  be  considered. 
(iOckI  form  includes  also  the  code  of  eti(|uette  established  from 
time  immemorial  which  gives  precedence  in  a  certain  fixed 
order  to  the  members  of  the  nf)bility.  to  the  dignitaries  of  the 
national  church,  and  to  the  elected  or  apixfinted  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  English  commonalty,  settling  in  advance  the  rank 
due  to  each  order  in  all  ceremonials.  This  recognition  of  fixed 
rank  and  jwsition  must  be  observed  as  an  indispensable  form  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy  in  such  matters  as  the  addressing  of  let¬ 
ters.  or  in  personal  allusions  in  a  speech,  or  in  a  written  com¬ 
munication.  etc.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  English  good  form 
that  it  makes  a  code  of  limitations  for  each  class  of  pet)ple :  the 
nobleman  or  other  gentleman,  the  tradesman,  the  servant,  and 
the  common  laborer.  Each  one  not  only  observes  carefully  the 
j>roper  manners  towards  his  superior,  but  h(‘  is  careful  to  ex- 
|)ect  and  to  exact  the  proper  eticpiette  from  those  beneath  his 
station.  The  most  refined  gentleman  will  not  himself  make  a 
})ersonaI  matter  of  the  neglect  of  courtesy,  but  the  class  to 
which  he  l)elongs  or  moves  in.  will  take  care  of  this  matter  on 
his  b<*half,  and  this.  too.  effectively. 

On  the  whole,  the  code  of  the  English  gentleman  has  in  it 
what  is  considered  the  most  admirable  the  world  over  as  be¬ 
longing  to  ])olished  manners.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  these 
traits  give  the  person  a  certain  sujKjriority  in  diplomatic  conn- 
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cils,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  social  relations.  While  this  is  the 
case  with,  the  individual  it  is  not  .so  with  the  class  intlnence  which 
.supports  and  makes  valid  on  occasions  the  aristocratic  prestige 
or  pretense  which  underlies  the  condescensions  and  the  reserva¬ 
tions  of  the  Englishman’s  manners.  For  the  very  reason  that 
the  English  gentleman  takes  none  of  these  u|X)n  himself  in¬ 
dividually  in  his  own  l)eh(X)f,  hut  only  as  a  memher  of  his 
caste,  or  class,  in  l>ehalf  of  some  other  memhers  of  his  class, 
the  foreigner  not  prepared  in  advance  for  this  phase  of  English 
life  is  apt  to  feel  himself  baffled  even  to  exasi)eration.  He  finds 
him.self  unable  to  right  himself.  He  meets  only  personal 
courte.sy  and  democratic  simplicity  in  individuals,  but  he  finds 
himself  proscribed  by  a  caste.  To  attack  this  caste  barrier  is 
to  meet  an  ignominious  defeat  without  any  ability  to  set  one¬ 
self  right. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  what  is  very  noteworthy  and  im¬ 
pressive  in  English  society,  as  a  whole,  is  more  or  less  to  be  met 
with  in  .some  degree  in  all  social  circles  of  lutrope,  and  indeed 
of  America,  and  it  must  al.so  be  admitted  that  the  English  form 
is  more  highly  refined  because  within  it  the  individual  pre¬ 
serves  his  democratic  cordiality  of  manner,  calmne.ss  of  de¬ 
meanor.  and  careful  observance  of  all  the  requirements  of 
courtesy  due  to  an  iiiflividual  from  his  equals. 

In  the  new  eixK'h  that  is  u|x>n  us  now  we  are  compelled  to 
come  into  foreign  relations.  We  cannot  choose  but  take  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  great  |K>w«*rs  which  determine  in  the 
aggregate  the  course  of  ])resent  history;  we  must  have  our  say. 
— have  an  intlnence  in  international  deci.sions,  and  an  influence 
that  will  be  proj)ortionate  to  our  strength  in  popidation.  Hut 
for  all  this  there  is  need  to  provide  sufficient  skill. 

Here  is  the  important  point ;  We  must  educate  hundreds  of 
our  scholars  and  jxditicians  in  studies  of  jurisi)rudence  and 
international  law, — we  must  have  a  corps  of  trained  specialists 
who  know  the  minute  details  of  each  great  nation’s  past  history 
and  present  achievement. — Great  Britain,  Germany.  France. 
Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

The  Rhodes  bequest  is  the  most  timely  of  gifts  for  higher 
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education  because  it  gives  opjK>rtunity  to  begin  this  education 
of  that  class  of  our  population  which  will  furnish  our  con¬ 
sulates,  our  home  offices,  and  our  embassies  with  attaches;  out 
of  the  most  successful  of  these  will  come  by  and  by  our  foreign 
ministers  and  our  home  experts  in  diplomacy. 

England  is  the  best  place  in  which  to  begin  this  work.  'I'he 
excellence  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  without  doubt  the 
training  of  the  ready  gentleman  who  cannot  be  ])ushed  off  his 
feet  by  an  attack  directed  upon  the  weaknesses  of  his  pi^rson- 
ality.  His  training  at  O.xford  gives  him  that  secure,  self- 
])ossession  and  self  respect  which  command  the  respect  of  his 
fellows. 

Our  American  .students  need  have  lUi  fear  that  they  will  lose 
their  nationality  at  O.xford.  For  they  will  find  the  English 
ideal  of  a  gentleman  exactly  fitted  for  Anglo-Saxons  every¬ 
where. 

The  more  |)erfectly  they  accept  its  training  in  this  regard, 
the  mf)re  ready  they  will  be  for  the  great  work  of  extending  our 
American  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  world. 

\VlLLI.\M  T.  H.arris 

lii  REAU  OK  Education, 

Washington,  I>.  C. 
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HOW  SHOULD  THE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 
PAPER  IN  HISTORY  BE  CONSTRUCTED?' 

A  homely  old  adage  runs,  ”  Any  fool  can  ask  questions  which 
it  takes  a  wise  man  to  answer.”  It  would  perhaps  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  give  as  its  converse,  “  A  wise  man  is  needed  to  ask 
questions  which  a  fool  can  answer.”  Yet  it  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  to  say  that  the  phrase  in  this  form  is  more  in  harmony 
with  present  educational  conditions  than  is  the  original  saying. 
Every  conscientious  instructor  knows  that  one  of  his  most  diffi¬ 
cult  tasks  is  the  preparation  of  examination  questions,  and  that 
there  are  times  when  he  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  results  of 
an  examination,  as  shown  in  the  papers  of  his  students,  are 
far  from  commensurate  with  the  efforts  he  has  himself  put 
forth  to  prepare  a  reasonable  set  of  questions. 

The  difficulties  inherent  in  making  out  an  examination  paper 
are  enhanced  by  the*  diversity  of  opinions  as  to  the  purpose  of 
examinations.  Among  the  too  numerous  survivals  of  the 
birch-rod  period  of  education  is  the  view  held  of  them  by 
probably  the  majority  of  students.  In  their  eyes  examinations 
are  a  si)ecies  of  intellectual  torture,  invented  by  their  natural 
foes — their  instructor.s — who  take  fiendish  delight  when  its 
application  has  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  innocents. 
This  view  of  examinations  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
it  has  often  been  fostered  by  the  unreasonable  attitude  of  many 
instructors  themselves,  and  it  still  flourishes  in  full  vigor 
everywhere  among  the  student  body. 

Even  among  instructors  two  diametrically  opposite  views 
prevail.  One  class  holds  that  examinations  are  a  test  of  what 
the  pupil  actually  knows,  or  does  not  know,  and  that  the  pu])!!  is 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  application  of  this  test;  that  they  are  to 
be  used  as  an  intellectual  ferule  to  be  held  over  the  heads  of  the 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Haltimore.  Md.,  November  29,  1902. 
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pupils;  that  they  are  a  desirable  means  of  facilitating  what 
has  been  called  “  the  corkscrew  process  of  extracting  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  have  the  same  relation  to  the  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  the  dogma  of  eternal  punishment  has  in  a  system  of 
theology,  and  that  they  are  designed  as  a  punishment  for  sins 
of  omission  committed  by  the  idle,  the  lazy,  the  unwary,  the 
indifferent,  the  mischievous,  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  will¬ 
ful.  the  disobedient — and  in  the  eyes  of  the  teachers  holding 
these  views  the  great  majority  of  pupils  are  to  be  classed  under 
one  or  all  of  these  heads. 

y\noth(*r  class  of  instructors  holds  that  examinations  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  education;  that  as  the  review  sums  up  and 
clinches  the  daily  work,  so  the  examination  sums  up  and 
clinches  the  review,  and  thus  brings  to  a  focus  the  work  of  an 
entire  semester  or  year;  that  as  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  is 
l)est  made  by  a  winding  road  that  constantly  doubles  upon  it¬ 
self  until  the  summit  is  reached,  so  the  review  doubles  upon 
the  daily  work  until  the  survey  of  the  whole  field  is  presented 
thru  the  examination ;  that  thus  the  examination  should  lx: 
anticipated  with  the  same  keen  zest  as  the  traveler  anticipates 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  or.  to  change  the 
figure,  that  as  a  person  who  has  had  a  course  of  lectures  on 
“  first  aid  to  the  injured,”  but  cannot  apply  what  he  has  learned 
to  cases  of  accident,  has  gained  nothing  by  such  a  study,  so 
the  examinatiou  is  not  only  a  test  of  knowledge,  but  a  test  of 
the  ])erson’s  ability  to  use  that  knowledge. 

It  was  with  this  latter  theory  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
examinations  that  the  examiners  began  the  pn^paration  of  the 
entrance  examination  paper  in  history.  It  may  aid  the  elu¬ 
cidation  of  the  subject  to  state  somewhat  in  detail  just  what 
was  done. 

.\s  .soon  as  the  examiners  were  selected,  entrance  question 
l)apers  in  history  were  secured  from  all  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country  and  these  were  carefully  e.xamined. 
The  examiners  then  met  and  agreed  on  a  plan  to  be  followed 
in  pre]>aring  the  pai>ers  for  the  College  Entrance  Board.  It 
was  decided  that  each  examiner  should  i)repare  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  for  each  part  of  the  examination  in  histor\'.  since  it  was 
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believed  that  the  final  paper  should  have  an  org^anic  unity  that 
could  not  l>e  secured  if  parts  of  it  were  fanned  out  among  the 
three  examiners.  The  examiners  suljstxjuently  met  and  in 
three  conferences,  averaging  four  hours  each,  every  question 
was  critically  examined  and  the  pajx'rs  as  a  whole  provision¬ 
ally  passed  on.  The  resulting  papers  were  then  gone  over  by 
the  chief  examiner,  and  every  question  was  tested  by  reference 
to  the  text-hooks  most  generally  used.  Every  one  was  thrown 
out  or  mcxlified  that  could  not  he  answered  by  a  jiupil  who  had 
used  these  Ixxiks.  except  in  a  few  instances  where  timeliness 
or  other  reasons  led  to  the  retention  of  certain  (piestions  as  op¬ 
tions  in  groups.  The  question  on  Alfred  the  (Ireat.  for  ex¬ 
ample.  could  not  have  been  well  answered  by  a  pupil  who  had 
nscxl  the  ordinary  text-b(K>k,  but  it  was  retained  as  an  option 
with  the  thought  that  many  sch(K)ls  had  doubtless  given 
special  attention  to  the  subject  during  the  preceding  year  and 
that  such  special  timely  work  should  be  encouraged.  After  this 
revision,  the  pajiers  were  submitted  to  the  co-examiners  and 
final  criticisms  asked.  The  papers  were  again  revised  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  board  of  chief  examiners  in  X(*w  York  City,  and 
the  criticisms  and  suggestions,  there  received,  were  embodied 
in  the  final  copy  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  questions  the  second  year,  the  ex¬ 
aminers  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of  the 
readers  of  the  first  ye;ir,  and  this  was  an  invaluable  aid.  At 
the  close  of  the  examinations  of  the  first  year,  the  chief  reader, 
Professor  b'rederick  Robertson  Jones,  submitted  an  elalxirate 
report  in  regard  to  the  questions  and  the  resulting  answers, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  an  exhaustive  personal  letter 
sent  the  chief  examiner  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Shepherd,  one  of  the  co¬ 
readers.  This  criticism  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
preparation  of  the  questions  for  the  current  year.  In  a  similar 
way,  the  present  year.  Professor  Jones  has  placed  on  file,  for 
the  lienefit  of  future  examiners,  an  exhaustive  report  of  eighty 
manuscript  pages,  accompanied  by  the  very  detailed  reports  of 
the  civreaders.  Dr.  Shotwell.  and  Mr.  Robins  of  Riverview 
Academy.  It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  set  of  his- 
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tory  papers  ever  prepared  in  this  country  has  het*n  given  so 
microscopical  an  examination,  and  sul)jected  to  so  tlion), 
searching,  and  analytical  a  criticism.  Could  the  results  of  the 
experiences  of  the  read(*rs  he  given  the  teachers  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  l)enetits  should  he  as  great  and  as  many  as  they 
undouhtedly  will  prove  to  he  for  future  examiners. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  history 
paper  has  been  prepared  has  been  given,  not  to  invite  the  la¬ 
conic  observation  of  the  editor  to  a  writer  who  had  expatiated 
on  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  his  manuscript. — that  what  the 
])rof¥ered  article  lacked  was  not  perspiration,  hut  ins])iration. — 
hut  to  indicate  that  the  examiners  have  at  least  used  all  ])ossihle 
care  in  the  prq>aration  of  the  pap<*r,  that  they  have  believed 
that  the  result  of  their  work  should  he  organic  in  character 
and  that  each  examiner  should  he  ready  to  ex])lain  the  ])rin- 
ciples  that  determined  the  incor])oration  of  every  (piestion  in 
the  final  paper. 

What  have  been  these  principles? 

They  may  l)e  stated  first,  negatively.  The  examiners  have 
sought  to  avoid : 

1.  Ouestions  that  are  not  cjuestions,  c.  g.,  “  Julius  Caesar,” 
“The  Second  Triumvirate,"  etc. 

2.  Que.stions  that  can  he  answ  ered  by  “  yes  ’’  or  “  no,”  c.  g., 
“Has  the  legendary  history  t)f  Rome  any  value?” 

3.  Questions  implying  the  answer.  g.,  those  ending,  “  if 
so,  why  ?  ” 

4.  Questions  that  may  be  answered  by  a  fortunate  guess,  or 
the  answer  to  which  seems  comparatively  unim[K)rtant.  e.  g., 
“  When  did  the  Reign  of  Terror  ond  ?  ” 

5.  lndefinitene.ss,  r.  g.,  “Give  some,  etc.”  "  Di.scuss  a  few, 
etc.”  “  Mention  the  chief,  etc.” 

6.  Questions  involving  unrelated  jxnnts.  r.  g..  “  Give  the 
political  life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Give  the  im]K)rtant  provi¬ 
sions  of  Magna  Charta.” 

7.  Generalizations  involving  a  premature  judgment  based  on 
an  insufficient  command  of  facts,  e.  g.,  “  The  effects  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  conquests  on  civilization.” 
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8.  Generalizations  beyond  the  probable  reasoning  powers  of 
the  candidate,  c.  g.,  "  Give  your  estimate  of  Athenian  democ¬ 
racy.” 

9.  Questions  encouraging  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  un¬ 
due  confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  c.  g.,  "  What  are  the 
])ossible  annexations  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States?  1)<> 
you  regard  the  accpusition  of  any  of  these  possessions  desir¬ 
able?” 

10.  Questions  that  are  not  primarily  historical,  c.  g.,  “  What 
is  the  philosoi)hic  basis  of  asceticism?” 

1 1.  Questions  that,  however  admirable  for  an  oral  quiz,  seem 
less  desirable  for  a  written  examination,  c.  g.,  “  Name  five 
cities  occupied  by  the  I’ritish  during  the  Revolution,  name  five 
I’ritish  generals,  name  five  American  generals,  etc.” 

12.  Drag-net  (juesticrns,  c.  g.,  "  Write  a  page  on  what  you 
know  about  the  history  of  your  own  State.” 

13.  Ethical  questions,  c.  g.,  “  Did  Cicsar  deserve  the  death 
he  met  ?  ” 

14.  Historical  puzzles,  c.  g..  "What  events  are  associated 
with  the  dates  490.  405.  etc.” 

15.  Questions  "  in  the  past  ixvtential  subjective.”  c.  g., 
"  Had  Athens  been  in  her  old  iX)sition,  would  she  have  agreerl 
to  the  jreace  of  Antalcidas  ?  ” 

.Ml  of  these  questions  are  concrete  examples  that  have  been 
taken  from  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  different  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  They  are  the  questions  we  have  all 
written  at  the  close  of  the  college  year  when  every  hour  has 
seemed  to  carry  a  first  and  a  second  mortgage,  and  when  we 
have  Ix^eji  tempted  to  close  our  sets  of  papers  with  the  time- 
honored  questions.  "  Who  immortalized  some  spot  in  Italy?  ” 
and  “  Who  chased  w  ho  how  many  times  around  the  walls  of 
what  ?  ” 

In  a  word,  the  examiners  sought  to  avoid  on  one  hand  the 
centrifugal  force  that  tends  toward  a  multiplicity  of  questions 
of  detail  which  no  secondarv'-.school  pupil  could  be  or  should 
be  expected  to  know,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  avoid  the 
centripetal  force  that  tends  toward  broad,  meaningless,  un¬ 
supported  generalization:  they  have  sought  the  perfect  circle, 
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hut  they  realize  far  more  than  anyone  else  the  angles  and 
the  tangents  of  the  resulting  prcxluct. 

But  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  must  find  its  comple¬ 
ment  in  the  positive  ])ole.  and  tho  the  examiners  might 
plead  with  Portia  that  they  could  easier  teach  twenty  what  were 
good  to  he  done,  than  he  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  their  own 
teaching,  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  state  in  a  positive 
as  well  as  in  a  negative  way  the  principles  that  should  govern 
an  examination  paper. 

Stated  on  the  positive  sirle.  therefore,  the  examiners  have 
considered  it  the  purpose  of  the  examination : 

1.  To  ascertain  what  definite  information  the  candidates 
have  on  undisputed  historical  cpiestions. 

2.  To  test  the  ability  of  the  candidates  to  deduce  conclu¬ 
sions  from  facts. 

3.  To  test  the  candidates’  knowledge  of  the  facts  on  which 
their  own  generalizations  or  those  of  others  are  based. 

4.  To  test  the  candidates  in  regard  to  their  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation.  analysis,  imagination,  reasoning,  aiid  judgment,  as 
shown  in  their  work  in  history. 

5.  To  connect,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  one  country 
with  that  of  another. 

6.  To  connect,  as  far  as  jx>ssihle.  the  work  in  history  with 
the  work  in  other  subjects. 

7.  To  emphasize  at  every  point  the  idea  of  the  eontinuity  of 
history. 

8.  To  give  the  fullest  ixissihle  latitude  to  the  candidates  to 
show  what  intere.st  they  have  taken  in  their  work  during  the 
time  they  have  been  preparing  for  college. 

9.  To  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  opiK)rtunities  for  passing  the 
examination  thru  cramming  for  it. 

To  attain  these  results,  two  methods  of  examination  pre¬ 
sented  themselves, — the  first,  to  arrange  sets  of  questions  that 
should  follow  out  the  chronological  development  of  history; 
the  second,  to  violate  chronological  sequence  in  order  to  secure 
certain  tests  otherwise  impossible.  The  advantages  of  the 
topical  method  of  examination  seemed  to  outweigh  those  of  the 
purely  chronological  arrangement  and  the  questions  were 
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therefore  made  out  accordiiifj  to  this  plan,  but  the  chronological 
order  was.  as  a  rule,  observed  within  groups  of  questions, 
altho  in  some  cases  the  arrangement  of  a  series  of  (piestions 
was  alphahetical. 

riie  matter  in  regard  to  which  questions  were  to  he  asked 
was  in  general  classified  under  the  heads  of  art.  bibliograjihy, 
biography,  commerce,  geography,  legislation,  literature,  manu¬ 
factures,  politics,  religion,  war.  and  various  similar  hejidings. 

riie  attem])t  was  made  so  to  frame  the  (|uestions  on  these 
subjects  as  to  test  the  candidates  in  accuracy  and  definiteness 
of  .statement;  their  ability  to  make  comivirisons.  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions,  and  to  form  judgments;  their  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
torical  origin  of  current  phrases  and  their  understanding  of 
allusions  in  literature  to  historical  events;  and  in  other  kindred 
ways  to  show  that  they  have  a  certain  definite  knowledge  of 
historical  facts,  that  the  acf|uiring  of  this  know  ledge  has  given 
them  a  certain  amount  of  mental  training,  and  that  they  are 
able  to  apply  lioth  this  knowledge  and  this  training  to  other 
subjects. 

d'he  examiners  also  believed  that  to  a  limited  extent  process 
should  l>e  considereil  and  therefore  a  few  grcaips  of  cpiestions 
were  jirepared  under  the  headings;  outlines,  narration,  descrij)- 
tion,  (|uotations,  etc.  The  current  year,  w  hile  the  same  ide;i  has 
been  maintained,  it  has  been  made  less  prominent  in  the  head¬ 
ings:  for  exanqile.  all  the  quotations  in  Roman  history  were 
jilaced  under  the  heading  “  1'he  Romans  and  the  Germans,” 
and  as  these  quotations  were  selected  from  four  different  peri- 
(i(ls  when  the  two  peoples  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  they 
thus  indicated  an  outline  history  of  the  topic. 

'Phis  was  the  educational  creed  adopted  and  in  accordance 
with  which  the  history  pa])ers  for  two  years  have  lieen  made 
out.  That  the  task  set  the  examiners  was  tK>  light  one.  no  one 
understood  better  than  the  examiners  themselves.  The  ques¬ 
tions  were  expected  to  satisfy  the  colleg(*s  that  were  giving  up 
their  own  examinations,  to  satisfy  the  schools  that  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  candidates  themselves,  to 
satisfy  the  parents  of  the  candidates,  to  satisfy  the  College 
Entrance  lioard,  to  satisfy  the  Board  of  Chief  Examiners,  to 
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satisfy  tlie  readers,  and  finally  and  most  difficult  of  all,  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  examiners  themselves. 

The  papers  have  not  escaped  criticism — it  was  not  only  ex- 
|)ected  that  they  would  not  do  so,  hut  criticism  from  every 
{possible  quarter  has  been  sought  by  the  examiners  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board.  Much,  therefore,  has  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  e.xaminers.  Some  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
papers  have  been  flippant;  some  have  l)een  based  on  an  erron<‘- 
ous  idea  as  to  the  puri)ose  of  an  examination:  some  have  come 
from  teachers  whose  pupils  have  signally  failed  to  pass  the  e.x- 
amination;  others  have  emanated  from  superintendents  and 
principals  who  have  assigned  the  work  in  history  in  their 
.schools  to  the  teacher  of  science,  or  to  the  teacher  of  gymnas¬ 
tics,  or  to  the  teacher  of  drawing,  painting,  and  biology;  some 
have  come  from  college  professors  who  “  have  never  set  that 
kind  of  a  paj>er  ”;  still  others  have  come  fri>m  colleges  who.>e 
past  conception  of  history  is  i)erhaps  indicatetl  by  the  abstract 
from  the  catalogue  for  1900-1901  of  a  large  university,  apro¬ 
pos  of  entrance  e.xaminations  in  history:  “  Students  are  urged 
instead  of  verbally  memorizing  any  one  text-book  to  supple¬ 
ment  a  careful  reading  of  the  text  by  as  wide  a  range  of  C(m- 
nected  reading  as  their  circumstances  will  ])ermit.''  .Ml  ob¬ 
jections  coming  from  such  sources  may  be  dismissed  as  the 
vagaries  of  incomixjtent  and  prejudiced  minds. 

But  honest,  serious  questions  have  been  asked  and  criticisms 
have  been  ofifered  by  those  to  whose  sound  judgment  the  exam¬ 
iners  have  always  deferred  and  whose  criticisms  and  objections 
must  be  frankly  met,  and,  if  i)ossible,  answered. 

What  are  the  (piestions  to  be  seriously  considered?  Ihe 
first  concerns  the  subject  of  ojjtions.  It  has  been  urged 
against  options  that  they  are  confusing,  that  the  candidate 
wastes  time  in  reading  them,  and  that  the  test  is  not  the  same 
for  all  where  choice  is  given. 

It  mu.st  be  said  in  support  of  the  principle  of  options  ado])ted 
by  the  examiners  that  it  seems  practically  impossible  to  ask  the 
same  questions  without  options  when  those  taking  the  examina¬ 
tions  have  been  prepared  in  Inmdreds  of  different  .sch(y>ls.  by 
hundreds  of  different  teachers  all  over  the  country.  We  have 
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no  rigid  system  of  education, — each  school  is  practically  a  law 
unto  itself  as  regards  curriculum  and  text-books.  As  long  as 
this  tlexihility  everywhere  prevails,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
corresponding  flexibility  in  the  (juestions  set.  Pupils  prepared 
in  different  sch(M)ls.  by  different  teachers,  studying  different 
text-hooks,  reading  different  collateral  references,  must  have  a 
choice  of  (luesticms  in  a  subject  having  so  wide  a  range  of  inter¬ 
ests  as  that  denominated  history. 

Second,  it  is  urged,  and  the  objection  is  presented  with 
great  force  and  clearness  by  Professor  Jones,  that  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  within  groups  should  he  perfectly  balanced,  that  if  this 
is  not  done,  the  candidates  will  answer  on  the  line  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  and  the  more  difticult  (jnestions  in  the  grouj)  might  as 
well  he  left  out;  that  a  group  of  {piestions  is  just  as  strong 
as  the  weakest  of  the  sul)-(|uestions  within  the  group:  that  if  a 
group  of  these  o])tions  contains  two  hard  questions  and  one 
easy  one.  the  two  strong  (piestions  are  mere  ornaments  and 
misle<'id  others  into  believing  that  the  group  of  questions  is  a 
fairly  difficult  one;  that  it  would  he  far  better  to  offer  no  choice 
at  all.  than  to  offer  one  between  one  easy  question  and  two 
difficult  ones  in  the  same  group. 

Then*  is  much  force  in  this  reasoning,  yet  it  must  be  said  on 
the  other  hand  that  desirable  as  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  groups 
and  of  sub-cpiestions  within  a  group,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the 
success  of  an  examination  that  this  absolute  balance  be  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  candidates  will  answer 
the  easiest  (piestion  within  a  group. — hut  it  is  also  probably 
true  that  more  students  are  graduated  from  college  on  a  per¬ 
centage  of  ,seventy-fiv(*  than  of  ninety-five.  It  is  true  that  pupils 
will  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance, — but  no  college  or 
school  requires  that  its  students  or  jiupils  attain  a  uniform 
percentage  for  graduation. — some  colleges  graduate  their  stu¬ 
dents  on  all  percentages  from  sixty  to  one  hundred,  others 
grant  the  degree  on  perc(*ntages  varying  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred.  It  is  true  that  a  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weak¬ 
est  link,  but.  if  the  weakest  link  does  not  give  way,  the  chain 
holds.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  balancing  of  ques- 
ticjns  within  groups  has  two  asj)ects.  The  readers  naturally  de- 
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sire  to  have  the  answers  properly  balance,  while  the  examiners 
desire  rather  to  have  the  questions  balance, — they  wish  to  ap¬ 
proach  one  idea  from  different  sides,  to  develop  a  certain  sub¬ 
ject,  to  l(x>k  at  a  question  from  several  points  of  view.  Thus 
the  group  of  questions  on  the  English,  Spanish,  and  French 
colonization  of  America  was.  from  the  readers’  point  of  view, 
a  poor  one,  because  one-half  of  the  candidates  answered  the 
question  on  the  pre-Columbian  discoveries  and  only  one-fourth 
attempted  that  on  the  FrcMich  explorations.  From  the  examin¬ 
ers’  point  of  view  the  (piestions  were  well  balanced,  since  they 
suggested  three  different  classes  of  early  explorers. 

Third,  the  criticism  is  made  that  on  the  papers  certain  great 
fields  of  history  have  been  passed  over, — for  example,  that  the 
American  history  paper  of  1901  had  no  question  on  explora¬ 
tion  and  discovery,  that  the  English  history  paper  of  1902 
omitted  questions  relating  to  internal  history,  that  (juestions  on 
bibliography  have  not  l)een  asked,  etc. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  to  this  objection  that  the  field  of  his¬ 
tory  is  so  broad  that  it  is  impossible  to  cover  even  one  section 
of  it,  as  ancient  history,  in  a  series  of  ten  questions.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  (juestions  to  be  asked  must  be  made  by  the  examiners 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  questions  to  he  answered  by  the  candi- 
date.s.  Moreover,  if  the  same  groups  are  asked  every  year,  the 
papers  sfK>n  become  stereotyped,  and  the  examination  perishes 
of  dry  rot.  Something  too  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  im¬ 
pression  that  only  those  topics  are  to  be  taught  and  studied  that 
will  probably  be  called  for  on  the  examination. 

Fourth,  it  is  urged,  and  especially  by  one  of  the  readers  of 
1901,  that  questions  on  biography,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
those  calling  for  facts  illustrating  given  quotations  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  useless,  since  the  answers  to  such  questions  are  rqdete 
alike  with  “  gassing  ”  and  “  guessing  that  while  the  answers 
may  have  revealed  a  wondrous  imaginative  temi)erament,  the 
historical  knowledge  shown  was  scant. 

It  may  be  said  in  reply  that,  granting  that  the  questions  were 
not  well  answered,  the  fault  may  not  have  lain  altogether  with 
the  questions — a  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  with  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  with  the  candidates.  There  is  certainly  opix)rtunity 
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for  indefiniteness,  vagueness,  g-uessing,  and  various  other  char¬ 
acteristics  little  to  he  desired  in  answer  to  definite  questions,  if 
pupils  have  had  no  training  in  answering  questions  of  that 
kind.  But  hic^raphy  enters  so  largely  into  history  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  ignored,  and  every  year  more  and  more  attention  is  paid 
in  the  schools  to  the  study  of  the  undisputed  facts  in  the  lives 
of  great  men,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  crude  generalizations  in  regard  to  character  and 
motives  that  once  filled  our  text-bcK>ks. 

h'ifth,  objection  has  been  raised  to  questions  calling  for  com¬ 
parison  on  the  ground  that  secondan,'-schcx>l  pupils  do  not 
understand  the  term  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  processes  of 
thought  involved  in  comparison;  that  they  usually  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  the  parts  called  for  by  the  comparison,  followed 
by  a  similar  account  of  the  other  part,  but  make  no  attempt  to 
lK)int  out  features  of  similarity  or  of  dissimilarity:  that  the 
comparisons  attempted  are  usually  ridiculous;  that  they  afford 
the  pupil  an  excellent  oi)portunity  of  running  riot  and  that  he 
usually  accepts  the  opportunity;  that  “  he  will  frecpiently  write 
several  pages  of  the  veriest  rot  and  go  away  with  a  self-satis¬ 
fied  feeling  of  having  gotten  at  least  that  question  right.” 

To  this  it  must  be  sjiid  that  the  fault  again  perhaps  does  not 
lie  so  much  with  the  questions  as  with  the  training  of  the  cantli- 
dates.  That  training  in  comparison  is  desirable  will  perhaps 
be  generally  admitted;  many  historians,  from  Plutarch  to 
Bryce,  have  used  most  effectively  this  method  of  making  vivid 
the  evolution  of  the  present  from  the  past.  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve's  com])arison  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Americans  is  re¬ 
membered  by  all  as  a  classic.  Mr.  Bryce’s  more  recent  com¬ 
parisons  of  certain  phases  of  Roman  and  British  rule  are  among 
the  most  subtle  and  profound  of  iiKKlern  historical  studies.  If 
the  younger  generation  is  to  continue  this  work,  training  for 
it  must  be  given. 

But  entirely  apart  from  the  value  of  comparison  in  the 
training  of  historians. — a  numl)er  infinitesimally  small  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  number  of  pupils  studying  history, — it 
must  l)e  generally  admitted  that  comparison  in  and  of  itself  is  a 
valuable  exercise.  To  find  points  of  contact,  to  discover  re- 
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semblances  and  difYerences,  to  find  a  common  origin  in  con¬ 
ditions  seemingly  diverse,  to  study  relations — to  do  all  this  is 
to  give  definiteness  and  clearness  of  thought.  “  We  can  never 
understand  anything  well  but  by  comparing  it  with  something 
else,”  says  James  Freeman  Clark,  while  Huxley  calls  compari¬ 
son  ”  the  essence  of  every  science.” 

It  seems  therefore  unwise  to  give  up  all  efforts  to  draw'  out 
comparisons  thru  questions,  even  tho  the  results  obtained  are 
as  yet  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Better  teaching  and  better 
text-hooks  will  remwly  the  evil,  and  it  seems  unwise  to  aban¬ 
don  the  field  to  the  jxxjr  teacher,  to  the  inferior  text-book,  and 
to  the  resulting  ill-prq)ared  pupil,  by  withdrawing  altogether 
this  group  of  questions. 

Sixth,  it  is  said  that  pupils  cannot,  at  least  do  not,  distinguish 
l>etwe«‘n  (luestion  groups  headed  “  outline,”  “  narration,”  and 
”  description  ” ;  that  these  questions  are  practically  answered 
in  the  s:une  way,  and  that  the  answers  are  prolix,  verl)ose,  and 
meaningless. 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  hut  here  again  it  may  l)e  said  that 
defective  training  in  Fhiglish.  rather  than  the  (piestions,  is  in 
a  mea.sure  res])onsihle  for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  Im¬ 
provement  in  work  in  English  ought  to  show  g(Kxl  results  all 
along  the  line.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  undoubtedly  he 
wise  to  emphasize  these  classifications  less  and  less  each  year. 

Seventh,  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  of  asking 
rpiestions  that  should  connect  the  work  done  in  history  with 
that  done  in  other  subjects,  as  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  English: 
that,  as  one  head  master  of  a  great  .sch(X)l  has  jnit  it.  “  no 
l)oy  wants  to  l)e  hung  twice  from  the  same  tree.” 

This  objection,  one  can  but  feel,  indicates  a  short-sighte<l. 
erroneous  conception  of  education  on  the  part  of  those  raising  it. 
“  The  unification  of  knowledge  is  the  very  secret  and  essence 
f)f  all  education,  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  forms.”  says 
Professor  James  Seth  of  Edinburgh.  The  intellectual  aw'ak- 
ening  of  many  a  lx)y  or  young  man  dates  from  the  hour  when 
he  first  realizes  that  Cxsar’s  Commentaries  were  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  indirect  discourse,  that  French  is 
a  t(X)l  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  many  subjects,  and  that 
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history  is  written  in  Greek  and  in  Ciennan  as  well  as  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  It  was  therefore  a  deep  conviction  of  its  value  as  an 
educational  principle  that  led  the  examiners  to  attempt  to 
connect  history  with  other  subjects,  and  to  connect  different 
periods  of  history  with  each  other  in  order  to  show  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  history  itself. 

These  are  the  most  imix)rtant  objections  raised  to  the  ques¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  them  has  reached  the  examiners. 

But  certain  fundamental  difficulties  have  been  found  by  the 
examiners  themselves  in  the  conditions  attending  the  exam¬ 
inations,  and  these  conditions  they  have  been  unable  to  change. 
One  lies  in  the  order  in  which  the  different  periods  of  history 
are  taken  up  in  the  schools, — in  the  first  year  of  the  high  schools, 
ancient  history;  in  the  second  year,  mediaeval  and  modern; 
in  the  third  year,  English  history;  in  the  fourth,  American. 
If  the  examinations  follow  this  order,  the  paper  prepared  for 
ancient  history  should  be  tlui  simplest  and  that  in  American 
history  should  be  relatively  the  most  difficult.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  college  preparatory  schools  usually  review  ancient  his- 
tf>ry  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  of  the  fourth  year,  even  when 
it  has  been  taken  thruout  the  first  year,  the  schools  have  insisted 
that  the  paper  should  be  adapted  to  the  work  done  on  review 
rather  than  on  the  advance.  This  review  has  been  considered 
necessary  because  the  colleges  as  a  rule  have  recjuired  that  en¬ 
trance  examinations  must  be  taken  within  two  years  of  the 
time  of  entrance.  The  .schools,  therefore,  even  if  their  courses 
of  study  provide  for  ancient  history  in  the  first  year,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  over  the  same  ground  within  two  years  of  entrance 
if  they  are  to  meet  the  technical  requirement  of  the  colleges. 
The  examiners  cannot  square  the  circle — they  cannot  prepare 
questions  adapted  to  the  advance  work  presumably  done  during 
the  first  year  in  the  high  school  and  at  the  same  time  questions 
on  the  same  period  adapted  to  the  schools  that  have  taken  up 
the  period  during  the  third  or  the  fourth  year,  whether  as  review 
or  advance  work.  The  remedy  for  this  anomalous  condition 
lies  with  the  colleges,  not  with  the  schools. 

'I'he  task  of  the  examiners  and  of  the  readers  in  history, 
onerous  as  it  has  been,  has  had  its  compensations.  What  the 
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examiners  have  themselves  learned  of  history  thru  the  ques¬ 
tions  and -thru  the  suggestions  of  friendly  critics,  like  Professor 
G.  L.  Burr  of  Cornell,  has  beeir  an  interesting  by-product  iK*r- 
haps  not  contemplated  when  the  apix)intments  were  made  by 
the  Central  Bojird.  The  diversion  found  by  the  readers  was 
in  turn  not  anticipated  by  the  examiners  when  they  asked  the 
questions  that  called  forth  the  information  that  the  “  omnibus 
bill  provided  that  negroes  were  to  ride  in  omnibuses  on  the 
same  footing  as  whites,”  that  “  the  omnibus  bill  was  the  bill 
into  which  all  those  things  which  were  needed  at  the  time  were 
put,”  that  “  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  was  the  line  north  of 
which  corn  whisky  could  not  he  sold,”  that  "  the  free-soilers 
were  land-grabhers.  They  were  Democrats  who  believed  in 
giving  Mexico  all  she  wanted.  The  outcome  showed  the  true 
American  s])irit, — we  are  bound  to  have  what  we  want.” 

If  one  of  the  examiners  in  history  believes  heartily  in  the 
admission  of  students  tf>  college  by  examination,  if  another 
believes  in  the  certificate  system,  and  if  a  third  believes  in  ad- 
missif>n  to  college,  neither  by  examination  nor  by  certificate, 
hut  by  the  system  of.  accredited  scIkxjIs.  then  the  preparation 
of  questions  for  admission  to  college  by  examination  has,  for 
the  majority  of  the  examiners  in  history.  l)een  indeed  a  case 
of  greatness  thrust  ujxrn  them.  In  any  event,  they  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  office  f>f  examiner  was  one  held  in  trust  to  this 
borly,  and  they  have  welcomed  this  oppt)rtunity  f>f  giving  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

LrcY  M.  Salmon 

PoronKKK.fsiK,  N.  Y.  I 
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TENDENCIES  IN  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION  IN  1902'* 

Most  notable  of  tlie  general  features  of  educational  legis¬ 
lation  and  popular  action  on  educational  questions  in  190 1-2 
were  the  acts  and  ainendnients  that  extend  or  reinforce  State 
control  of  schools.  In  some  States  the  school  system  was  re¬ 
organized,  with  an  enlargement  or  redistribution  of  the  powers 
of  the  commonwejdth ;  in  others,  these  powers  were  directed 
to  improving  the  character,  methods,  or  agencies  of  education, 
diffusing  its  privileges  and  compelling  wider  acc-eptance  of  the 
generous  provisions  made  for  popular  instruction.  This  legis¬ 
lation,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  institutions  of  academic 
grade  and  to  technical  schools,  e.xhibits  a  growing  liberality 
of  view  regarding  the  essentials  of  knowledge;  and  shows 
that  the  American  ideal  is  not  justly  subject  to  the  reproach, 
that  it  rests  in  mediocrity,  and  is  satisfied  when  the  common 
citizen  has  acquired  the  mere  rudiments  of  education. 

V’^irginia’s  new  Constitution  transfers  the  election  of  the 
sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction  (four-year  term)  from  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  people;  and.  in  place  of  his  former 
general  supervision,  assigns  such  duties  as  shall  be  j>rescril>ed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.'*  Cieneral  supervision  of  the 
school  system  is  thus  vested  in  a  State  lK)ard  of  education  com¬ 
posed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  three  experienced  educators  to  be  elected 
quadrennially  from  a  list  of  eligibles  consisting  of  one  from 
each  of  the  faculties  of  six  si>ecified  educational  institutions 
and  nominated  by  their  respective  lK>ards  of  trustees.  The 
authority  of  the  lx)ar<l.  formerly  confined  to  sch(X)ls  of  higher 
grade,  now  permits  it  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  entire  system.  Louisiana  establishes  a 
similar  l)oard  of  three  e-x-officio  members  and  seven  citizens  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor,  one  from  each  congressional  district.* 
The  term  of  New  Jersey’s  State  superintendent  is  advanced 

I®  From  the  New  York  State  Library  Bulletin  8o,  Review  of  legislation,  iqo2. 
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from  three  years  to  five,  and  his  salary  from  $3000  to  $5000." 
New  Jersey  amends  the  term  of  appointment  of  members  of 
the  State  hoard,  all  ai)i)ointments  now  heinjj  for  five  years.* 
South  Carolina  arrang'es  a  plan  of  supervision  over  the  ex- 
|)enditures  and  physical  conditions  of  educational  institutions.^ 
Wisconsin,  by  act  of  May  2.  1901.  submitted  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  was  ado])tcd  in  November.  1902,  providing 
that  the  State  su])erintendent  of  i)ublic  instruction  should  be 
chosen  at  the  same  time  and  manner  as  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.'*  It  is  not  a  forced  construction  of  this  change 
and  of  those  noted  above  in  X'irginia  and  Louisiana,  to  inter¬ 
pret  them  in  the  .spirit  of  the  declaration  of  (lovernor  Henry 
McBride,  in  his  message  to  the  Washington  Legislature.  “  Our 
educationa.l  institutions  should  be  kept  entirely  free  from  poli¬ 
tics,  or  political  infinence  of  any  kind."  and  the  declaration 
of  (iovernor  Odell’s  inaugural  address,  that  the  administration 
of  the  school  system  of  the  State  "  shtnild  Ik?  as  free  and  far 
removed  from  partisanship,  obstacles,  and  obstructions  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.’’ 

d'here  are  now  State  l)oards  of  education  in  3<)  ])olitical  divi¬ 
sions.  In  10  of  the.se  such  boards  are  elected  by  the  |)eople; 
in  29  they  are  removed  one  step  from  the  people.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  executive  officer 
of  the  State  educational  system  is  ap])ointed  by  the  State  Boartl 
of  h'dnc.ation.  In  r2  ])olitical  divisions  he  is  ai)pointed  by  the 
governor,  in  31  political  divisions  lie  is  electeil  l;v  tlie  people. 
In  New  Y(nk  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  in 
Vermont  the  superintendent  of  education  are  elected  by  the 
legislature. 

Ohio  defines  elementary,  high  school,  college,  and  classifies 
high  schof>ls  inti>  three  grades  (two-year,  three-year,  four- 
year  I.®  In  the  terminology  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  preacadcmic.  grammar,  or  common-school  work 
refers  to  the  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction;  secondary 
or  academic  work  refers  to  the  four  ye<ars  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  between  elementary  school  and  college.  Secondary  school 
includes  all  institutions  that  give  one  or  more  years  of  sec¬ 
ondary  instruction,  incorporate^!  academies,  high  schools. 
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acudemic  (Icpartinents  in  union  schools,  and  similar  unincor¬ 
porated  schiK)ls  of  academic  j^rade.  Colleg^e  work  refers  to 
the  four  years  of  his/her  instruction,  followini*’  the  four  years 
of  secondary.  'I'lie  term  college  includes  universities  and 
other  institutions  for  hi.tjher  education  authorized  to  confer 
deg’rees.  Professional  and  technical  institutions  are  uniformly 
called  sch(X)ls,  whatever  their  cor|)orate  titles. 

Xew  York  recog  nizes  a  new  j)rinciple.  the  obligation  of  large 
to  small  districts  in  the  matter  of  the  supi>ort  of  education.  It 
is  the  principle  thus  concisely  stated  by  (lovernor  Penjamin  B. 
Odell  in  his  address  at  the  Regents  Convocation  :  ““  That  taxa¬ 
tion  for  school  purposes  should  he  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
district  receiving  the  benefit,  but.  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
stronger  districts  owe  to  the  weaker  the  duty  of  giving  to  them 
a  school  system  etiual  to  their  needs.”  And  again,  in  the  same 
address:  “  Pvery  section  of  the  State  is  interested  in  all  other 
portions  of  the  commonwealth,  and  owes  to  every  other  locality 
the  duty  not  alone  of  providing  its  children  with  opportunities 
to  fit  for  professional,  .scientific,  or  business  pursuits,  but  of 
giving  them  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  to  the  full  e.xtent  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  citizens.”  Governor  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  his  recent  message,  advises  “  State  aid  towards  pay¬ 
ing  the  salaries  of  local  superintendents  of  schools.”  This 
has  long  been  done  in  New  York  and  other  States. 

The  reorganization  of  districts  received  attention.  The 
Virginia  Constitution  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  divide  the  school  territory  into  divi.sions  each  com])rising 
not  less  than  one  city  or  county,  a  superintendent  to  exercise 
supervision  over  cach.^  Ohio,  renewing  the  permission  to 
township  districts  to  change  to  village  districts  by  popular 
vote,  attached  the  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  electors 
petition  for  the  submission  of  the  question.*”  The  same  State 
provided  for  the  apportionment  of  indebtedness  in  the  ca.se 
of  transfers  of  territory  from  one  district  to  another.”  also 
declared  by  what  proceeding  the  centralized  towaship  system 
may  be  discontinued,  and  territory  may  be  detached  from  a 
centralized  district  and  attached  to  a  si)ecial  district,**  provided 
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for  the  discontinuance  of  subdistrict  schools  and  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  children  to  school  on  the  formation  of  hij^h-school 
or  joint  hig-h-sclKX)l  district,"  for  paying'  the  tuition  of  pupils 
in  a  subdistrict  who  are  transix)rted  to  a  joint  subdistrict 
school,"  and  regulated  charges  for  the  high-school  tuition  of 
graduates  of  common  schools  residing  in  township,  special  or 
joint  subdistricts  in  which  no  high  school  is  maintained.' 
Texas  made  a  law  enabling  certain  towns  to  incor])orate  for 
the  maintenance  of  free  sclunds.''’’ 

Still  more  directly  did  some  of  the  year's  legislation  look  to 
the  extension  of  secondary  education.  Ohio  amended  her  law 
for  the  establishment  of  special  joint  township  high  schools, 
and  indicated  the  initial  procedure  necessary,"’  also  empower¬ 
ing  boards  of  education  in  districts  not  maintaining  a  high 
school  to  levy  a  tax  of  not  to  e.xceed  2  mills  on  $i  of  property 
for  ])aying  the  tuition  of  resident  children  in  attendance  at 
high  schools  outside  the  district.*  Massachusetts  provided 
that  the  State  treasury  shall  wholly  reimburse  any  town  who.se 
valuation  falls  below  $750,000  for  expenditures  for  the  tuition 
of  children  in  high  .schools  outside  the  town,  and  partially  repay 
towns  of  higher  valuation,  at  the  same  time  paying  $300  yearly 
to  towns  of  less  than  500  families  which  maintain  approved 
liigh  sch(M)ls,  but  e.xcepted  from  these  benefits  towns  whose 
valuation  for  each  pupil  exceeds  the  average  valuation  in  the 
commonwealth.*’  In  New  York  union  free  school  hoards 
were  authorized  to  contract  with  academies  for  the  tuition  of 
academic  pupils,  thus  making  an  academy  located  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  the  academic  department  of  the  union  sclnxd  and  entitling 
it  tf)  receive  State  aid  for  the  academic  instruction  thus  af¬ 
forded.**  By  the  adoption  in  November.  T()02.  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment,  California  empowered  the  Legislature  to 
lay  a  special  tax  for  high  schools.*®  Massachusetts  and  Coti- 
necticut  have  evidently  gone  as  far  as  any  States  in  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  principle  enunciated  by  Governor  f)dell  at 
the  Regents  Convocation,  when  he  said  ;  "  We  owe  to  these  dis¬ 
tricts  that  are  without  academies  and  high  .sch(H>1s  the  same 
opiK>rtunity  that  has  l)een  accorded  for  a  common-school  edu¬ 
cation.  .  .  The  privileges  which  are  accorded  the  more 
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fortunate  in  life,  those  more  advantageously  located  with 
reference  to  high-school  districts,  should  not  be  denied  to  those 
who  are  less  fortunate.” 

Jn  this  C(«inection.  the  rema’'ks  of  (iovernor  John  F.  Hill  on 
higher  education,  in  his  inaugural  addre.ss  to  the  Maine  Legis¬ 
lature.  merit  notice.  After  declaring  that  the  academies,  semi- 
narie.s,  and  institutes  of  the  State  have  the  largest  attendance 
in  their  history,  and  describing  the  desire  of  the  children  of  the 
rural  and  village  comnnniities  for  higher  education,  he  makes 
this  statement:  “  The  general  law  providing  for  aid  to  acad¬ 
emies,  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  T901,  appears  to  have 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  advocates,  and  has  ai)parently 
imned  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evils  previously  existing, 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  aid  to  many  worthy  and  deserv¬ 
ing  institutions  which  are  doing  splendid  work  in  the  various 
towns  in  which  they  are  situated.” 

Iviually  valuable  is  the  testimony  in  the  message  of  (Iovernor 
Nahnin  [.  llacheldcr  of  New  I  lampshire  as  to  the  effect  of  new 
eclucational  laws,  including  the  act  of  1901  for  payment  of 
tiiiti(tn  in  .academic  studies  hv  towns  not  maintaining  high 
schools  and  for  .State  ai<l  to  such  towns,  lie  declares:  ”  The 
rural  e<lncation<al  facilities  have  been  broadened  with  no  injury 
or  injustice  to  .\'ew  1  lampshire’s  general  educationrd  facilities.” 

I’nhlic  .aid  in  su])])lying  text-lK)oks  is  approved  in  some  of 
the  legislation.  Maryland  placed  the  distribution  of  her 
ajinn.al  approj)ri.ation  ($i50.fX)0)  for  free  text-hooks  to  the 
counties  and  the  city  of  llaltiniore  on  the  basis  of  enrollment 
instead  of  sch<M)l  population,  as  formerly. South  Carolina 
now  ]K*rmits  trustees  to  furnish  free  te.xt-lM)oks  to  indigent 
jnipils."’ 

.Acts  were  ]).asscd  in  the  interest  of  teachers’  ])ensions.  and 
thus  of  permanence  of  service.  Maryland  ])rovided  for  the 
retirement  on  |)ension  of  disabled  teachers  who  have  reached 
the  .age  of  sixty  .and  have  given  twenty-five  vears  of  service. '■ 
Ohio  gave  ])ower  to  district  hoards  to  create  hoards  of  trustees 
of  i>ension  funds,  the  majority  of  the  trustees  to  he  cho.sen  by 
the  teachers  interested."^ 

The  great  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers  did  not 
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escape  consideration.  By  a  resolution  of  the  General  Court,  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  admit  to 
State  nornud  schools  pupils  from  other  States  and  foreig^n  coun¬ 
tries  and  actual  or  intending  teachers  from  Porto  Rico,  Cuba, 
Guam,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Philippines.'^  Xew  Jer¬ 
sey’s  Legislature  directed  the  State  board  to  iiKiuire  into  the 
need  of  additional  facilities  for  preparing  teachers,  and  report 
on  location  and  cost  of  a  new  school,  if  any  be  needed."'’  Ohio 
established  a  new  normal  .school  in  camnection  with  Ohio  Lhii- 
versity  and  one  in  association  with  Miami  Cniversity,  and 
provided  for  a  commission  to  consider  the  advisability  of  creat¬ 
ing  still  other  State  normal  schools  and  means  of  improving 
I)rc.sent  training  facilities.""  Rhode  Island  increased  her 
allowance  to  normal-school  students  for  traveling  ex])enses: 
Louisiana  authorized  parishes  and  wards  to  send  one  student 
each  at  public  e.xpense  to  the  State  normal  scIkm)!;"''  Ohio  im¬ 
proved  the  organization  of  teachers'  institutes;-"’  while  ^*il•- 
ginia  established  a  summer  normal  school  for  colored 
teachers;""  and  Iowa  clr^thed  the  State  Board  of  Educational 
Examiners  with  ]K>wer  to  inspect,  supervise,  and  accredit 
sch<x)ls  designed  for  training  common-.school  teachers."’ 
Maryland  assumed  the  publication  of  a  manual  of  institute 
work  and  tbe  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association.'’" 

The  movement  to  incorporate  manual  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  with  school  systems  made  its  mark  on  the  year’s  legis¬ 
lation.  \’irginia's  new  Constitution  adds  manual  training  and 
technical  scIkxiIs  to  those  schools  which  the  General  Assemblv 
may  establish.’  Xew  Jersey  made  an  approj)riation  to  erect 
and  furnish  a  manual  training  and  industrial  school  for  colored 
youth.'’*'''  besides  an  appropriation  to  found  a  department  of 
ceramics  in  the  State  .Agricultural  College.'*’*  California  a])- 
provetl.  in  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  a  special  tax  for 
technical  school.s.’**  Louisiana  established  a  beneficiary  system 
for  female  students  at  the  Ruston  and  Lafayette  Industrial 
Institutes.**" 

Massachusetts  twk  an  im]>ortant  step  in  the  field  of  school 
finance  by  creating  a  commission  to  investigate  metlKnls  of  suj)- 
IK)rting  public  schools:****  Xew  York  made  provision  for  the 
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acreptance  and  care  of  g'ifts  and  bequests  for  the  free  schools;^® 
Kentucky  extended  the  bonding  privileges  for  graded  schools 
to  small  cities  and  towns  and  school  districts;®^  Missouri 
adopted  an  amendment  to  her  Constitution  affirming  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  public-school  and  seminary  funds,’’'*  and  one  advancing 
l!ie  limit  of  assessment  for  schools  from  40c.  to  hoc.  on  the 
hundred  dollars  valuation  in  cities  of  loo.ooo;’’'®  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  amended  her  Constitution  with  the  effect  that  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  permanent  school  fund  ceased  at  the  limit  of 
a  million  dollars;''®  Iowa  authorized  the  issue  of  l)onds  of  equal 
amount  to  any  uncollected,  but  \'oted.  school-building  tax.  to  l)e 
l)aid  on  collection  of  the  tax.’^  Xew  N'ork  added  Sj^o.ock")  td 
her  annual  a])propriation  for  common  schools.'" 

The  following  new  enactments  to  compel  attendance  are  not 
unimportant :  that  of  Ohio  requiring  attendance  from  the  first 
week  of  the  term  at  a  school  in  session  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks,  and  that  requiring  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  as  a 
condition  of  the  einpknment  of  a  child  under  sixteen. that  of 
Rhode  Island  defining  the  powers  and  providing  for  the  com¬ 
pensation  of  truant  officers,"  and  a  provision  of  law  in  Rhode 
Island  fixing  the  age  of  regular  attendance  and  specifying  the 
conditions  under  which  ])ublic-school  attendance  is  not  coni- 
IM^lled.'® 

The  Professions — Legislation  continues  to  follow  one 
definite  object,  the  protection  of  society  against  the  unworthy 
practitioner,  and  thus  to  elevate  certain  professions  in  char¬ 
acter  and  learning.  The  idea  that  the  professions  merit  con¬ 
sideration  exactly  in  the  measure  in  which  they  serve  society 
has  been  kept  in  view.  The  value  of  examinations  is  steadily 
maintained  in  the  year’s  legislation,  on  the  assumption  that 
actual  f|ualifications  will  stand  a  practical  test,  and  men  who 
cannot  bring  their  powers  to  bear  on  a  specified  task,  such  as  an 
examination  prescribes,  are  seldom  able  to  grapple  with  cor¬ 
responding  problems  in  the  business  of  life.  The  volume  of 
such  legislation  is  much  less  in  years  wheti  comparatively  few 
States  hold  sessions,  as  was  true  iti  T902:  but  it  was  sufficiently 
great  in  the  year  under  review  to  prove  that  the  ])ublic  sense 
of  the  need  of  supervision  over  professional  practice  is  by  no 
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means  relaxed.  Such  laws  must  tend  to  enhance  the  feeling’ 
of  professional  responsibility,  and  heighten  juihlic  confidence  in 
the  professions  the  approach  to  which  is  st)  vigilantly  guarded. 

Kentucky  framed  a  new  statute  for  the  regulation  of  practice 
of  law.  It  siK'cifies  the  subjects  in  wbicb  an  applicant  shall  be 
e.xamined  in  the  Circuit  Court.  re(|uiring  that  he  shall  attain  a 
general  average  of  seventy-five  i)er  cent,  and  the  judge  and 
examiner  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character. 
X'iolation  of  the  law  regulating  admission  was  made  punishable 
l)y  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $200.*“  Maryland  enlarged  the 
privileges  of  practice  bv  bestowing  them  on  women  without 
discrimination  on  account  of  race  or  crc'ed.^’ 

d'he  significant  medical  legislation  of  the  year  relates  to  the 
restriction  and  definition  of  practice,  to  retiuirements  concern¬ 
ing  medical  students,  and  to  the  recognition  and  regulation  of 
osteopathy. 

In  Rlu>de  Island  legal  restriction  is  extended  by  penalties 
for  professing  to  ini  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  opening  an 
office  for  practice,  without  legal  authorization  and  registra¬ 
tion,'*'*  and  by  a  provision  wbicb  makes  the  examinations  held 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  the  sole  basis  of  authorization.*'* 
The  same  State  now  permits  the  refusal  or  revocation  of  a 
certificate  by  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  ca.se  of  ]>ersons  not  of 
good  moral  character  or  guilty  of  violating  a  State  law.  and 
declares  a  certificate  revocable  when  obtained  by  fraud.*'* 
Maryland  likewise  allows  licenses  to  be  revoked  for  fraud  or 
deception  in  passing  medical  examination,  for  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness,  criminal  abortion,  conviction  of  any  base  crime  or  un¬ 
professional  or  dishonorable  conduct.*® 

Maryland  made  .special  provision  for  tbe  ])unisbment  of 
oftenses  against  her  medical  law.  It  is  declared  the  duty  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  each  of  the  two  examining  lK>ards.  within 
four  months  from  tbe  time  of  his  appointment,  to  ])resent  to 
the  State  prosecuting  officers  the  names  of  all  jdiysicians  not 
registered,  whether  or  not  entitled  t()  be  registered.  He  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  State’s  attorneys  to  all  violations  of 
the  law.  It  is  made  incumbent  on  the  |X)lice  commissioners  of 
Baltimore  and  sheriffs  of  the  counties  to  see  that  all  practic- 
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ins;’  physicians  arc  Ic^-ally  resristered.  Anyone  who  practices 
under  the  name  of  another  person  is  s^tiilty  of  a  misdemeanor/® 

Maryland  takes  an  im|x>rtant  step  in  the  improvement  of 
standards  and  in  recos-nition  of  the  efforts  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  to  improve  them.  The  new  law  not  only  requires  that 
the  dii)lomas  which  admit  their  holders  to  the  State  examina¬ 
tions  shall  hereafter  represent  four  years  in  a  legally  incorjK)- 
rated  college,  hut  accepts  the  defiuition  of  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  College  Ass(K'iation  or  the  intercollegiate  committee  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  1  lomeopathy  as  to  what  constitutes  such 
a  ])eriod  of  medical  education.^"  'I'lie  same  State  refuses  by  its 
new  legislation  to  accejH  di])lomas  of  graduates  of  foreign  col¬ 
leges  representing  less  than  four  years  of  study. 

hajually  in  the  interest  of  high  standards  is  the  demand  <>{ 
the  new  Maryland  law  that  the  exemption  from  examination  of 
jdiysicians  who  have  ])racticed  outsid;  the  State  for  three  yetirs 
shall  a])i)ly  to  such  oiilv  as  have  been  registered  or  licensed  in 
the  ])lace  where  they  ha\e  practiced.^®  l\ecii)rocity  between 
States,  as  well  as  strict  regulation,  is  secured  by  the  clause  in 
the  .Maryl.'ind  law  authorizing  the  examining  boards  to  accept 
without  examination  certificates  from  e.xaminers  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  and  other  States  whose  re(|uirements  arc 
eciual  to  Maryland's,  and  which  grant  the  same  privilege:-  to 
her  licentiates.^® 

Massachusetts  established  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of  tltc 
Hoard  of  Registration  in  Medicine  at  $2300  a  year,  and  that  of 
the  other  members  at  $300. •'’® 

Several  States  have  made  laws  relating  to  students  in  medi¬ 
cal  colleges.  Xew  A'ork  shortens  the  term  of  studv  for  those 
who  take  both  the  liberal  arts  and  the  me<lical  course,  by  a  pro- 
visi('>n  that  college  graduates  may  be  adtiiitted  to  the  work  of 
the  second  year  in  medical  schools  when  their  collegiate  course 
includes  the  minimum  re(|uirements  of  the  Regents  for  admi’^- 
sion  to  such  rank.'*  Maryland,  while  lengthening  by  a  year 
the  re(|uired  attendance  at  a  medical  schoc)!.  accepts  three  vear-^' 
work  from  students  in  the  second  year  of  their  medical  course 
at  the  time  when  the  act  was  pas.sed.^®  .An  interesting  feature 
of  the  new  Alaryland  statute — suggesting  possibilities  of  still 
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closer  co-operation  between  professional  schools  and  State  sys¬ 
tems  of  suf)ervision — is  the  permission  given  to  students  who 
have  taken  the  second  year’s  work  in  a  medical  school,  and 
completed  the  studies  of  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  chem¬ 
istry,  and  materia  medica,  to  l)e  examined  in  these  branches  by 
the  State  licensing  board,  the  result  to  be  regarded  as  i)art  of 
their  final  examination.'*®  New  York  amends  a  provision  of 
1901  of  similar  character  by  granting  to  students  nineteen 
years  of  age  conditional  admission  to  the  examination  in  anat¬ 
omy,  physiolog>-  and  hygiene,  and  chemistry.®* 

Osteopathy  forced  the  attention  of  Iowa®*  and  Ohio.”  Both 
now  require  that  the  osteopath  shall  satisfy  the  State  examiners 
that  he  has  a  diploma  or  certificate  **  from  a  reputable  college 
of  osteopathy.”  or  one  recognized  by  osteopaths  as  "  of  g(X)d 
standing.”  Iowa  obliges  him  to  i)ass  an  e.xamination  in  an¬ 
atomy,  physiolc:^)'.  chemistry,  histology.  ])atholog\’,  gynecol¬ 
ogy,  and  obstetrics,  exempting  him  from  e.xamination  on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  o.steopathy.  “  until  such  time  as  there 
may  be  appointed  an  osteoixithic  physician  on  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  of  Me(lical  Examiners  and  Ohio  requires  an 
examination.”  Ohio  created  an  osteoi>athic  examining  com¬ 
mittee,  its  members  apix>inted  on  recommendation  of  the  Ohio 
Osteopathic  Scx'iety.  empowered  to  i)ass  on  diplomas  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  schools  of  osteopathy  and  to  certify  that  the  candi¬ 
date  for  a  practicing  certificate  has  been  examined  in  certain 
studies  including  principles  and  practice  of  osteopathy — this  to 
be  preliminary  to  the  test  set  by  the  State  board.  The  act  con¬ 
tains  exemptions  in  favor  of  osteopaths  who  are  already  in 
practice  or  have  practiced  in  other  States.'”  Iowa  e.xacts  of 
the  itinerant  osteopath  a  license  fee  of  $250  a  year  in  addition 
to  the  State  certificate.'”  That  State  also  extended  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  itinerant  physician  so  as  to  include  an  agent  or 
employee.®* 

In  several  States  laws  were  framed  for  the  regulation  of 
dental  practice,  of  the  State  examination,  or  the  compensation 
or  fees  of  dental  boards. 

Ohio  passed  two  laws  for  the  amendment  of  earlier  enact¬ 
ments;  and  added  to  its  definition  of  practitioners  a  specifica- 
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tion  of  ail  persons  who  shall  be  known  as  managers,  propri¬ 
etors,  oi)erators,  or  conductors  of  a -dental  .office  or,  a  place  of 
performing  dental  work,  at  the  same  time  exempting  students 
in  dental  sch(K)ls  or  in  the  office  of  a  preceptor  during  vaca¬ 
tion.''^ 

New  York  and  Ohio  adopted  provisions  for  the  examination 
of  students  under  private  preceptorship,  the  former  providing 
that  any  such  person  who  was  entitled  to  file  a  certificate  of 
study  on  or  before  July  31,  1895.  with  the  State  Dental  Society, 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  1904  be  admitted  to  the  State  ex¬ 
amination the  latter  declaring  the  examination  open  during 
1902  and  1903  to  students  who  had  been  under  prect*])tors  for 
twelve  months  l>efore  the  passage  of  the  act.’’''  The  exemptions 
from  the  State  e.xamination  contained  in  the  Ohio  laws  are 
worthy  of  attention.  The  old  law  exempted  persons  who  had 
practiced  denti.stry  in  the  State  from  July  4.  1889.  or  who  held 
the  diplomas  of  dental  colleges  in  good  standing.  The  ex¬ 
amining  board  may  now  excuse  from  examination  holders  of 
licenses  from  States  that  require  a  diploma  and  an  examina¬ 
tion;  and  shall  excuse  graduates  of  Ohif)  dental  scIkkiIs  up  to 
June  of  1905,  and  persons  who  have  been  proprietors  oi  dental 
offices  since  the  first  day  of  1893,  simply  retpiiring  license 
fees.®®’  ®^  The  new  legislation  adds  to  the  recpiired  fejitures  of 
the  State  te.st  practical  demonstrations,  as  well  as  bacteriology 
and  prosthetic  dentistry.®® 

Massachusetts  fixed  the  salary  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Registration  in  Dentistry  at  $400  a  year,  and 
that  of  the  other  memhers  at  half  that  sum;®*  and  Ohio  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  dental  examiners  shall  receive,  while  engaged  in 
examining,  $10  a  day,  to  be  paid  from  fees  and  assessments.®® 

Legislation  for  the  government  of  dental  boards  comprised 
action  by  Rhode  Island  which  reduces  the  fee  for  examination, 
and  requires  the  preservation  of  questions  and  answers  for  at 
least  two  years.®® 

The  creation  of  a  State  commission  of  pharmacy  was  one  act 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature.  The  old  commission  of  three 
members,  chosen  from  ten  persons  nominate<l  by  the  Maryland 
College  of  Pharmacy,  gives  way  to  a  commi^'-ion  of  five  phar- 
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macists  who  have  had  ten  years  of  active  pharmaceutic  experi¬ 
ence,  and  will  serve  tor  five  years/"  New  York  arranged  for 
the  election  of  the  members  of  the  State  lK>ard  for  the  eastern 
sectifm  by  members  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  residing  in  the  Ixiroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn. Massachusetts  fixed  the  salary  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Registration  in  Pharmacy  at  $1000,  and  that  of 
the  other  members  at  $300.®“ 

Louisiana  and  Maryland  established  new  requirements  for 
practice.  Louisiana  declared  that  four  years’  experience  under 
a  registered  pharmacist  and  the  passing  of  an  examination  shall 
l>e  neces.sary  to  registration  as  a  qualified  pharmacist,  and  two 
years’  experience,  in  addition  to  the  examination,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  of  an  assistant,  at  the  same  time  providing  for  super¬ 
vision  of  ap])rentices  in  drug  stores.®*  Maryland  extended  her 
re([uiremaits  regarding  the  examination  as  a  preliminary  to 
registration.*"  Ohio  prescribed  the  following  subjects  for  ex¬ 
amination  by  the  State  board :  chemistry,  botany,  materia 
medica,  toxicology,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.’* 
New  Jersey  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  vet¬ 
erinary  medical  examiners,  prescribing  the  subjects  in  which 
examinations  shall  be  held.®®  Iowa  amended  her  law,  adding 
the  provision  that  the  practitioner  shall  be  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter,  and  making  his  certificate  revocable  when  obtained  by 
false  representation,  or  for  other  good  cause.®^ 

New  Jersey  established  a  board  of  architects,  consisting  of 
five  persons  having  at  least  ten  years’  professional  experience, 
with  power  to  examine  and  license.  Exemption  from  examina¬ 
tion  is  granted  to  persons  engaged  in  practice  in  the  State  on 
presenting  certificates  from  other  State  boards,  and  to  members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.** 

J.\MES  Russell  Parsons,  Jr- 

Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Ai.bany  N.  V. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1902 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  Librarian  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography,  which  is  the  fourth  similar  annual  summary  of  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  is  planned  to  include: 

a.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  hearing  the  im¬ 
print  date  1902. 

h.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  190.1 

c.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
which  bear  the  imprint  date  1902. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing 
date  1902,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during 
1902,  wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include: 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colo¬ 
nies,  or  states.  For  all  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports 
of  state  departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions 
in  this  country,  in  Groat  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 
h.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 
c.  Text-books. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  arc: 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

c.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  Decimal  Classifica¬ 
tion  has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  u.sed  by 
libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bililiography,  and  is  so 
full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  inde.x.  An  author  index  of  names 
is  appended. 

Unanimity,  or  even  general  agreement,  cannot  be  hoped  for  as  to  the 
selection,  from  the  vast  range  of  the  annual  literature  on  educational 
topics,  of  the  articles  that  are  best  worth  mention  in  a  list  like  this,  a  list 
aiming  at  selection  rather  than  completeness.  Most  of  the  current  contribu¬ 
tions  appear  in  the  proceedings  of  educational  societies,  and  when  the  an¬ 
nual  volume  of  papers  and  addresses  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation,  the  most  important  body  of  educators  in  the  country,  contains 
so  much  that,  however  pertinent  and  profitable  it  may  have  been  as  origi¬ 
nally  given,  is  trivial  or  worthless  when  considered  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
this  bibliography,  the  task  of  the  bibliographer  in  examining  the  annual 
grist  of  similar  grain  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  a  game  where  there  are  no 
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trumps  to  be  played  in  moments  of  doubt,  and  it  has  seemed  wisest  in 
some  such  cases  to  include  certain  titles  of  apparently  indifferent  value 
rather  than  to  risk  the  omission  of  articles  that  might  be  helpful  to  some¬ 
one. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  all  the  matter  listed  here  has  permanent  value. 
Much  of  it — as,  for  example,  the  discussions  of  the  English  Education 
Bill,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  the  Rhodes  scholarships — is  but  cur¬ 
rent  chronicle,  yet  as  such  topics  are  to-morrow  matters  of  educational 
history,  it  seems  proper  to  include  some  of  the  most  important  literature 
relating  to  them. 

Each  year  brings  a  few  worthy  titles  on  the  theory  and  philosophy  of 
education,  more  and  more  concerned  with  its  social  significance  and 
rather  less  with  its  psychology.  Each  year,  too,  brings  a  few  titles  on 
general  method,  but  the  old  style  of  manual,  which  covered  in  one  volume 
methods  of  teaching  every  subject  in  the  curriculum,  is  giving  place  to  the 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  true  principles  which  underlie  the  teacher’s 
art,  leaving  the  questions  of  method  in  the  particular  subjects  to  the  teacher- 
specialist  in  each  branch.  And  it  is  in  this  latter  field  that  literary 
activity  is  most  marked.  In  the  bibliography  for  1900,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  titles  fell  under  section  375,  methods  in  special  branches,  in 
1901,  one-fourth,  and  the  proportion  remains  the  same  for  1902.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  list  of  best  books  given  below,  about  one-half  are  on 
method.  The  subject  of  elementary  education  per  sc  has  been  receiving 
relatively  .slight  attention  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  as  compared  with 
that  given  to  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  the  various  problems 
relating  to  their  harmonious  articulation. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  fourteen 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year’s  product — books  that 
should  he  bought  by  every  library,  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all 
serious  students  of  education,  and  indispcn.sable  to  tho.se  interested  in 
the  particular  topic  treated.  Eor  the  small  public  libraries  that  cannot 
afford  all  of  these,  the  compilers  judge  Numbers  i,  2,  4,  8,  9,  and  10  to  be 
the  most  useful.  Full  title,  publisher,  price  and  descriptive  notes  will  be 
found,  thru  the  index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography 
under  its  proper  heading. 

1  Henderson — Education  and  the  larger  life. 

2  Kemp — History  of  education. 

3  U.  S.— Education.  Bureau  of.  Circulars  of  information,  1902. 

4  Hughes — The  making  of  citizens. 

5  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educti- 

tional  subjects,  v.  10 — ii. 

6  Benson — The  schoolmaster. 

7  Findlay — Principles  of  class  teaching. 

8  Hodge — Nature  study. 

9  Smith  and  Hall — Teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

10  Chubb — Teaching  of  English. 

11  Bourne — Teaching  of  history. 
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\2  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association — Historical  sources 
in  schools. 

13  Canfield — The  college  student  and  his  problems. 

14  Corbin — An  American  at  Oxford. 

The  order  of  titles  is  not  accidental.  Mr.  Henderson's  book  (No.  i)  is 
easily  the  most  notable  piece  of  educational  literature  of  the  year.  Critics 
may  complain  of  its  impractical  idealism,  of  the  impossible  standard  of 
life  implied  in  its  program  of  eductition ;  the  book  remains  the  most 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  attempt  yet  made  to  set  down  the  purpose  and 
nature  of  education  and  the  principles  which  should  govern  its  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Numbers  2,  3,  4.  and  3  deal  with  educational  history  or  descriptions  of 
particular  national  systems.  Mr.  Kemp’s  book  (No.  2)  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  the  satisfactory  one-volume  outline  than  anything  heretofore  pro¬ 
duced.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  (No.  3)  during  igo2, 
four  monographs  in  the  series  of  Circulars  of  Information,  dealing  with 
the  educational  history’ of  Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Pennsylvania,  and  West 
Virginia.  With  the  exception  of  the  volume  on  Nebraska,  these  are  all, 
like  most  of  the  series,  ten  years  old  when  printed.  Mr.  Hughes’s 
book  (No.  4)  is  bc^t  described  by  its  sub-title,  "A  Study  in  com¬ 
parative  education.”  It  contains  chapters  on  the  educational  .systems  of 
Great  Britain.  F'rance.  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  contrasting  points 
of  difference.  No.  3  comprises  two  notable  volumes,  detiling  with  the 
United  States,  in  Mr.  Sadler’s  series  of  speei.'il  reports.  It  is  not  the 
statistical  and  descriptive  'matter  that  will  interest  the  American,  for 
most  of  these  data  arc  easily  accessible  cl.sewhere,  but  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  by  English  students  of  education  of  .American  educational  prac¬ 
tice  and  tendencies',  and  of  their  value  for  suggestion  and  application  to 
British  conditions. 

The  next  seven  titles  (No.  6 — 12)  group  themselves  under  a  common 
head.  .Mr.  Benson’s  hook  (No.  6),  fairly  perverse  at  times,  is  nevertheless 
full  of  valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  Findlay,  an  experienced  ICnglish  educator, 
in  his  book  (No.  7)  makes  a  carefully  studied  effort  to  work  out  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  best  practical  and  professional  rules  for  teaching.  Mr. 
Hodge  has  written  (No.  8)  the  most  sensible  book  on  nature  study  yet 
produced.  Rival  publishers,  who  are  responsible  for  so  much  of  the 
needless  book-making,  should  be  warned  that  it  is  so  good  that  no  other 
is  now  needed.  Numbers  9  and  to  are  authoritative  manuals  in  fields  not 
before  .satisfactorily  covered.  Mr.  Chubb’s  book  (No.  to),  dealing  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  school  program,  is  especially 
welcome.  Mr.  Bourne’s  book  (No.  ii)  on  the  Teaching  of  History  was  not 
so  much  needed,  hut  it  is  an  aflmirable  summary  of  present  opinion  and 
practice,  and  its  reference  lists  are  .so  full  that  it  should  prove  useful. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Canfield’s  volume  (No.  13)  will  be  as  widely  read 
as  it  deserves  by  those  for  whom  it  was  written.  It  is  harder  to  reach 
the  right  audience  for  such  a  book  than  it  is  to  write  it.  Mr.  Corbin’s 
story  of  Oxford  life  is  timely  and  well  told. 

The  compilers  again  ask  for  criticism  and  suggestion;  they  again  offer 
their  annual  list  with  diffidence,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  of  service. 
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OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION'.  THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  Psychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.9  General  histories  of  education ;  historical  material  for  :^)ecial 
countries,  arranged  alphebetically  by  countries. 

370.92  Biography. 

371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE 

371. 1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training  of  teachers. 

371.16  Salaries  for  teachers. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization;  the  superintendent. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 

375  and  its  subdivisions). 

371.32  ScIkxjI  text-books. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64  School  libraries;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.8  Student  life. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 

373.42  English  public  schools. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04  Elective  studies. 

375.I-37S.9  Special  subjects.  divi<led  according  to  decimal  classifi¬ 
cation. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

376.7  Co-education. 

377.  RELIGIOl'S  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES; 

for  special  countries,  arranged  alphabetically  by  countries. 
378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

379.  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

379.1  American  public  school  system. 

379.11  Taxation  for  schools. 

379.15  School  supervision  (a)  city,  (h)  rural. 

379.16  National  university. 

379.161  Vacation  schools. 

379- 1 7  Secondary  schools. 

379.4  Secondary  schools:  in  special  countries  arranged  alphabetic- 

ally  by  countries. 
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The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  I  hus  6:386-407  means  Vol.  6, 
pages  386  to  407.  N.  El  A.  Proc.  is.  of  course.  National  Educational 
Association,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  rej)ort  of  the  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education.  Dr.  W.  'J'.  Harris,  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole, 
but  each  important  article  appears  under  its  appropriate  subject.  An 
excellent  summary  of  contents  in  the  introduction  makes  the  use  of  the 
volumes  easier  and  more  profitable.  Nf>  date  beyond  the  month  is  given 
in  the  reference,  as  1902  is  always  understood. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCA HON,  15102 
Bibliography 

1  Locke,  G.  H.  A  bibliography  of  secondary  education,  being  a  classi¬ 

fied  index  of  the  School  volumes  i  —  to.  41  p.  O.  Univ.  of 

Chicago  j)ress,  25c. 

The  matter  in  the  tirst  ten  volumes  of  this  important  review  of  secondary 
education  has  been  ftrouped  under  eighteen  subject  hea<Iings  with  fifty- 
two  subheadings,  the  whole  making  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
topical  index,  valuable  alike  to  students  of  secondary  education  and  to 
owners  of  a  set  of  the  School  review. 

2  Watson,  Foster.  Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  education. 

(In  li.  S.  Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  1:861-84.) 

Kxtracts  are  given. 

3  Wyer,  J.  I.  Recent  educational  hibliograidiy.  (School  rev.  Oct.  10: 

605-15.) 

Lists  and  review's  sixteen  items  not  repeated  here.  Fifth  similar  annual 
summary. 

4  Wyer,  J.  I.,  and  Lord,  I.  E.  Bibliography  of  education  for  igoi. 

(Educ.  rev.  June.  23:61-94.) 

The  third  similar  annual  list  of  educational  literature. 
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5  Addams,  Jane.  Educational  methods.  (In  her  Democracy  and  social 

ethics.  Macmillan.  $1.25.  p.  178-220.) 

Kxpresses  strong  doubt  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
methods  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  when  applied  to  children 
tike  those  with  whom  the  college  settlement  works. 

6  Bachman.  F.  P.  'I'he  social  factor  in  Peslalozzi’s  theory  of  educa¬ 

tion.  (Ednc.  Mar.  22:402-14.) 

7  Beardshear,  W.  M.  I'he  three  H's  in  education ;  head,  heart  and 

hand.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  55-65.) 

8  Boone,  R.  G.  Education:  a  process.  (Educ.  June.  22:604-25.) 

9  Burk,  Frederick.  'J'he  old  education  and  the  new.  (Forum,  June. 

33 :  474-86.) 

to  Creighton,  Mandell.  Thoughts  on  education.  215  p.  D.  Longmans. 
$1.60  net. 

Reviewed  in  Jour,  of  educ.  (Ixtnd.),  July,  1902,  and  in  Sat.  rev.  April  12, 
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11  De  Garmo,  Charles.  Interest  and  education;  the  doctrine  of  interest 

and  its  concrete  application.  230  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $i  net. 

This  book  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  education  consists,  not  alone  in 
developing  the  intellect,  but  in  forming,  guiding  or  repressing  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  impulses,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  interest  applied  to  education 
will  lead  to  this  larger  and  deeper  culture. 

"  Its  early  chapters  are  interesting  and  valuable,  but  to  our  thinking  much 
of  the  latter  part  is  almost  trivial.”  Ped.  sem. 

12  Dewey,  John.  I'he  school  as  social  center.  (In  N.  E.  .A.  Proc.,  p. 

373-83-) 

\  strong  presentation  of  the  social  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  school. 

13  Draper,  A.  S.  Educational  tendencies,  desirable  and  otherwise. 

(Educ.  rev.  May.  23:446-61.) 

14  -  The  element  of  inspiration  in  the  schools.  (In  N.  Y.  (state)  — 

Associated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  334-64.) 

15  Haldane,  R.  B.  Education  and  empire :  addresses  on  certain  topics 

of  the  day.  214  p.  O.  Murray,  sy.  net. 

On  the  importance  of  education  and  research  in  every  department  of 
national  life,  illustrated  chiefly  by  Germany.  See  review  in  Sat.  rev.. 
June  14,  1902. 

16  Hall,  G.  S.  Some  social  aspects  of  education.  (Ped  sem.  Mar. 

9:81-91.) 

Also  in  Kdiic.  rev.  May.  23:433-45. 

17  Harris,  George.  Supplementary  educational  agencies.  (Educ.  rev. 

Feb.  23:117-35.) 

Reading,  nature,  art,  the  drama;  their  value  and  possibilities  in  supple¬ 
menting  formal  processes  of  education. 

18  Henderson,  C.  H.  Education  and  the  larger  life.  386  p.  O.  Hough¬ 

ton,  $1.30  net. 

Mr.  Henderson  defines  the  social  purpose  as  the  evolution  of  perfection  in 
human  society,  the  making  of  people  of  power,  accomplishment  and 
virtue.  The  aim  of  his  book  is  to  show  how  education  may  be  so  applied 
in  America,  as  best  to  further  this  social  purpose.  This  hroad  view 
considers  education  to  be  as  long  as  life,  covering  not  only  the  formal 
organized  processes  and  the  hours  they  fill,  but  every  hour  of  every 
day,  thus  bringing  to  parents  and  the  home  as  vital  and  as  great  an 
interest  in  education  as  to  the  teacher  and  the  school.  The  first  two 
chapters  present  the  theoretical  and  metaphysical  grounds  for  the  views 
advanced.  Critics  differ  as  to  the  philosophical  soundness  of  these  chap¬ 
ters.  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  arguments  in  them,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  entire  book,  can  be  controverted.  The  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  highly  practical,  treating  the  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  to  the  educational  problems  of  childhood  and  youth,  of  college 
and  adult  life.  The  author’s  ideals  are  of  the  highest;  many  of  his 
suggestions  will  excite  ridicule;  many  more  will  provoke  good  hard 
thinking.  He  finds  much  fault  with  existing  educational  agencies  and 
methods,  and  his  concrete  suggestions  for  betterment  are  often  radical 
and  plain-spoken;  e.  g.,  when  he  advocates  the  abolition  of  all  college- 
entrance  requirements  and  charges  our  universities  with  an  exclusive 
and  unconsciously  unfriendly  attitude  which  has  brought  them  to  be 
widely  regarded  with  suspicion.  This  last  is  truer  of  eastern  than  of 
western  universities.  A  vigorous  protest  is  lodged  against  a  great  deal 
that  is  materialistic  and  unhealthful  in  city  life,  but  despite  all  fault¬ 
finding  a  very  practical  and  sound  solution  of  present  problems  is 
earnestly  and  clearly  set  forth. 

*■  No  one  in  whatever  walk  of  life  who  reads  this  book  seriously  and 
thoughtfully  will  put  it  aside  without  a  sense  of  an  awakened  broader 
vision  into  the  meaning  of  education  and  life,  and  a  quickened  social 
conscience."  Jour,  of  ped. 
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••  Never  did  *  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  '  in  days  of  old 
utter  a  bolder  or  more  timely  arraignment  of  accepted  social  ideals  than 
does  C.  H.  FTcndcrson  in  Education  and  the  Larger  Life.  We  wish  that 
many  might  *  go  out  for  to  hear  him.'  The  claims  of  character*  health 
and  independence  versus  a  greedy  commercialism,  the  superior  benefits 
of  developing  oneself  over  exploiting  one’s  neighbor  are  treated  from  a 
philosophically  practical  view-point.  It  is  a  book  to  come  back  to  again 
and  again  for  hope  and  inspiration."  Life. 

19  Howerth,  I.  W.  Education  and  evolution.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  23: 

60-80.) 

Effect  on  educational  theories  and  methods  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 

20  -  Education  and  social  progress.  (Educ.  rev.  April.  23: 

355-70.) 

"  Purpose  is  to  sketch  the  process  of  social  development  and  to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  evolution  of  society." 

21  -  Education  and  the  individual.  (Jour,  of  ped.  June.  14:311- 

24) 

Argues  from  biological  analogies  that  the  individual  must  be  subordinate 
to  social  purposes  and  in  education  to  the  system  used  to  achieve  the 
ideal  social  purpose. 

23  -  Education  and  the  social  ideal.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept.  24:  150- 

65.) 

23  Lorimer,  G.  H.  Letters  from  a  self-made  merchant  to  his  son.  312 

p.  D.  Small,  Maynard,  $1.50. 

24  Muirhead,  J.  H.  A  liberal  education.  (In  his  Philosophy  and  life. 

Macmillan,  $1.50.  p.  137-55  ) 

25  Raymond,  A.  V.  V.  The  ethical  element  in  education.  (In  Assoc. 

of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  86-95.) 

26  Rogers,  H.  J.  Relation  of  education  to  industrial  and  commercial 

development.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  23:490-502.) 

27  Rooper,  T.  O.  Educational  studies  and  addresses.  214  p.  O.  Blackie. 

2J.  6d.  net. 

Various  subjects.  Most  of  the  papers  have  appeared  in  the  Parents’  rev. 

28  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  English  ideal  of  education  and  its  debt  to  .America. 

(In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  75-83.) 

29  Super,  C.  W.  Wisdom  and  will  in  education.  283  p.  O.  Har¬ 

risburg,  Pa.,  R.  L.  Myers  &  Co. 

Contents: — Introduction.  Aspects  of  ancient  Greek  education.  Aspect 
of  ancient  Greek  ethics.  Knowledge  and  morality.  Reason  and  senti¬ 
ment  as  factors  in  social  progress.  Responsibility.  Patriotism  and 
partisanship.  Spiritual  verities.  Self.renunciation.  Fiction  as  a  factor 
in  education.  Heredity  and  environment.  National  education.  The 
relation  of  private  to  public  morality. 

The  subject  matter  is  made  up  from  occasional  addresses  and  lacks  con¬ 
creteness.  The  book  is  poorly  printed  and  has  no  index. 

30  Vincent,  Q.  E.  Education  and  efficiency.  (Vanderbilt  univ.  quar. 

July.  2:162-73.) 

"  Knowledge,  wisdom,  enthusiasm — these  are  the  factors  which  make  for 
efficiency.”  Text. 

Also  in  N.  Y.  (state) — University.  40th  convocation,  p.  287-97. 

31  Young,  E.  F.  Some  types  of  modern  educational  theory.  70  p. 

S.  Univ.  of  Chicago,  2Sc.  net.  (Contributions  to  educ.  6.) 

Brief  criticisms  of  Arnold  Tompkins,  Mary  Ailing- Aber,  W.  W.  Speer, 
F.  W.  Parker  and  John  Uewey. 
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370.1  Psychology  and  Education 

32  Muirhead,  J.  H.  Psychology  and  education.  (In  his  Philosophy  and 
life.  Macmillan,  $1.50.  p.  156-80.) 

"  My  object  has  not  been  to  urge  that  a  complete  course  of  psychology 
should  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  training-college  curriculum.  All  I 
would  urge  is  that  there  are  a  few  well-attested  results  of  general 
theory  with  which,  in  a  short  course,  candidates  for  diplomas  ought  to 
l)t  made  tamiliar.  My  object  has  been  to  counteract  in  some  degree 
the  discouraging  effects  which  some  recent  utterances  by  our  leading 
psychologists  may  have  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.” 

The  recent  expressions  of  opinion  by  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Miinstcrberg  are 
discussed. 


370.5  Periodicals 

A  list  of  the  educational  periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  U.  S.  is  given  in 
V.  I  of  each  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Comm’r  of  education.  It  is  arranged 
by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 
as  it  should  be. 

33  Indian  education;  a  monthly  record,  edited  by  J.  N.  Fraser.  Long¬ 

mans,  $4  per  year. 

This  journal  deals  with  educ.ation  in  India,  not,  as  its  title  suggests  to  an 
American,  with  the  education  of  our  red  Indians.  The  first  number 
appeared  in  August,  1902. 

370.6  Associations 

34  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  the  fourth 

annual  conference  July  9-10,  1902.  105  p.  O.  Cath.  univ.  Washington. 

No  price. 

35  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 

states  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  15th  annual  convention. 

158  p.  O.  Alb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  No  price. 

Published  also  as  Regents  bulletin  57,  25c. 

36  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.  Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  meetitig.  102  p.  O.  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  Univ.  of  Va.  no  price. 

37  Geddes,  Patrick.  International  association  for  the  advancement  of 

science,  arts,  and  education.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 
port,  Ujoo-or.  1:263-304.) 

“  In  general  the  aim  of  the  International  association  is  to  correlate  the 
work  of  individual  organizations  of  various  but  kindred  characters.” 
Preface  to  Report. 

A  full  account  of  origin,  progress,  members,  etc. 

38  National  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  forty-first  annual  meeting,  Minneapolis,  July  7-1 1,  1902. 

1021  p.  O.  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona.  Minn.,  $2. 

The  important  papers  are  separately  noted  under  the  proper  headings  in 
other  parts  of  this  bibliography. 

39  - Chancellor,  W.  E.  The  reorganization  of  the  National  educa¬ 

tional  association.  (Jour,  of  ped.  June.  14:268-79.) 

The  author  is  one  of  a  committee  of  five,  named  in  1901,  on  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  present  paper  contains  tentative,  unofficial 
suggestions. 
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40  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  The  first 

yearbook.  2  v.  O.  Univ.  of  Chicago  prcs.s.  $i  net. 

Contents :  i — Salmon.  L.  M.  Some  principles  in  the  teaching  of  history. 

2 — Davis.  \T.  M.  The  progress  of  geography  in  the  schools. 

Formerly  National  Herbart  society. 

41  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

Official  report  of  tlie  seventeenth  annual  meeting,  held  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Oct.  10-11,  IQ02.  87  p.  O.  School  review,  Chicago,  no  price. 
Reprinted  from  School  rev.  for  December. 

42  New  York  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  IVoceedings  of 

the  17th  annttal  conference,  p.  321-516.  0.  Alb.  Untv.  of  the  State 
of  N.  Y.  no  price.  (N.  Y.  (state) — University — High  School  depart¬ 
ment.  Bulletin  16.) 

43  New  York  (state) — University.  Fortieth  ttniversity  convocation,  p. 

163-318,  O.  .Mb.  Univ.  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.,  25c.  (  Regents  bulletin 
58.) 

44  Society  for  the  study  of  practical  school  problems,  New  York. 

Practical  s'chool  problems;  ed.  by  J.  S.  Taylor,  v.  i,  O.  New 
York,  Society  for  the  sttidy  of  practical  school  problems,  no  price. 

45  Southern  education  board.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  conference  for 

education  in  the  South.  102  p.  O.  Southern  halite,  hoard,  Kno.xville, 
Teim.,  no  price. 

Brief  pa(>er.s,  not  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

46  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  ttf  proceetlings,  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  held  at  Columhia,  S.  C.  Dec., 
lyoi.  282  p.  O.  (F.  M.  Smith,  secretary.  Blue  Grass.  Tenn.) 

370.9  History,  General 

See  also  378  ancl  379  with  their  sulMlivisions. 

47  Cubberley,  E.  P.  Syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  education 

with  selected  bibliographies.  2  v.  or  Iv.  Q.  Macmillan,  $2.50. 

The  course  of  lectures  here  presented  covers  one  university  year.  The 
bibliognaphies  form  one  third  of  the  material  and  are  very  full  except 
in  references  to  periodical  articles.  The  work  should  be  of  use  to 
librarians,  students  of  educational  history,  .and  above  all  to  te.achers 
who  are  planning,  giving  or  developing  such  a  course.  F.very  other  leaf 
is  blank,  .so  that  the  book  may  be  used  as  a  class  note  book. 

48  Education.  (In  New  volumes  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  v.  27,  p. 

655-82.) 

General  and  English  by  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch;  .American  by  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Valuable  summaries. 

49  Ellis,  G.  H.  Origin  and  development  of  Jewish  edttcation.  ( Ped. 

sem.  Mar.  9:50-62.) 

A  brief  survey,  with  admirable  bibliography, 

50  Kemp,  E.  L.  History  of  education.  385  p.  D.  Lippincott,  $1.25  net. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  reviewers  that  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  short  history  of  education  yet  printed-  a  well-balanced 
and  reasonably  accurate  outline.  No  single  volume  ean  well  be  more, 
as  the  history  of  education  is  studied  and  written  at  present. 

This  book  covers  the  entire  field,  devoting  more  space  to  accounts  of 
American  and  modern  European  systems  than  is  usual  in  short  histories 
and  less  attention  to  the  personality  of  great  educators.  Reviewed  at 
length  in  Educ.  rev.  Sept.,  1903. 
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370.Q  History,  Alphabetically  by  countries. 

Canada 

51  Ontario— Education  department.  Documentary  history  of  education 

in  upper  Canada,  1791-1876.  v.  9,  1850-51.  308  p.  O.  Toronto. 

Compiled  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodgtns.  This  volume  deals  with  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  King’s  college  into  the  University  of  Toronto;  the  establishment 
of  Trinity  college,  and  the  Common  school  act  of  1850. 

France 

52  Education  in  France.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report, 

1900-01.  1:1081-1136.) 

Including  public  education,  and  that  maintained  by  church  authorities. 
V'aluable  for  those  following  the  history  of  this  year’s  struggle  in  France. 
See  Preface  to  Report  for  comment. 

Germany 

53  Education  in  Central  Europe.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 

Report,  1900-01.  1 :  1-128.) 

Almost  entirely  on  (lermany.  List  is  given  of  articles  on  Education  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  printed  in  previous  reports.  V'aluable  information  as  to  all 
kinds  of  education  in  Germany,  presented  in  a  disconnected  series  of 
short  papers.  Professor  Eucken’s  "  Goethe  and  the  great  thinkers  ”  cer¬ 
tainly  has  no  direct  bearing  on  educational  problems.  The  statistics  are 
given,  p.  115-19,  of  the  expenditures  for  education  in  Russia,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  other  German  states. 

54  Education  in  Germany.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of. 

Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  9.) 

This  volume  comprises  thirteen  articles  on  various  minor  topics.  The  most 
important  articles  are  entered  separately  under  proper  subject  in  other 
parts  of  this  bibliography. 

Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and 
in  the  colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode, 
Lond. 

55  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.  State  intervention  in  English  education 

to  1833.  .366  p.  O.  Macmillan,  $1.50  net. 

“  An  important  monograi>h,  dealing  with  the  subject  mainly  from  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  legal  i>oint  of  view,  and  abounding  in  valuable  references  to 
documentary  authorities.”  Nation. 

56  O’Donnell,  E.  H.  The  ruin  of  education  in  Ireland.  228  p.  O.  Nutt, 

5J- 

Rather  intemperate  attack  on  clericalism,  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Hungary 

57  Dodd,  C.  I.  Hungarian  education.  (In  Great  Britain — Education, 

Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  8:481-536.) 

Norway 

58  Heiberg,  J.  V.  Education  in  Norway  in  the  year  1900.  (In  Great 

Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  8:69-93.) 
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Spain 

59  Higgin,  L.  Education,  and  the  priesthood.  (In  his  Spanish  life. 

Putnam,  $1.20  net.  Chapter  13,  p.  213-25.) 

Very  slight. 

Sweden 

60  Education  in  Sweden.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of. 

Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  8:95-157.) 

Summarized  translation  of  the  work  called  "  Enseignement  et  culture  Intel- 
lectuelle  en  Suede,”  issued  by  the  Swedish  government  in  connection  with 
its  educational  exhibit  at  Paris  in  1900. 


United  States 

See  also  378.  subhead  United  States;  379.1;  379.15;  379.4,  subhead  United 
States. 

61  Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.  Education  in  the  United  States 

of  America.  (Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  lo-ii.) 

These  two  volumes,  edited  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Sadler,  are  made  up  of  about  thirty 
separate  articles  prepared  by  English  and  American  educators,  and  nearly 
all  on  American  secondary  education,  especially  our  city  school  systems. 
They  form  an  important  and  significant  contribution  to  educational  liter* 
ature,  as  they  represent  a  serious  effort  to  learn  what  of  good  in  our  educa* 
tional  system  may  be  applied  to  English  problems  and  conditions.  All 
important  articles  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography  under  the 
proper  headings. 

62  Harper,  W.  B.  Educational  progress  of  the  year  1901-02.  (Educ. 

rev.  Oct.  24:238-70.) 

Relates  to  the  United  States  only.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  349-73. 

63  Ogden,  B.  C.  Educational  conditions  in  the  Southern  states.  (Educ. 

rev.  May.  23:468-82.) 

Describes  the  movement  to  promote  education  of  the  white  people,  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern  education  board. 

64  Page,  W.  H.  'I'he  rebuildine  of  old  commonwealths;  being  essays 

towards  the  training  of  the  forgotten  man  in  the  Southern  states. 

153  p.  D.  Doubleday,  $i  net. 

Three  graceful  and  earnest  essays  dealing  with  the  educational  opportunities 
and  awakenings  in  the  South.  It  is  the  education  of  the  white  people 
that  is  most  insisted  upon;  an  education  which  shall  be  distinctly  indus¬ 
trial  and  practical,  and  free  to  all.  The  book  is  reviewed  in  the  Dial. 
Aug.  16,  1902. 

65  Sadler,  M.  E.  Some  points  of  contra.st  in  the  educational  situation 

in  England  and  America.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  24:217-27.) 

66  Schafer,  Joseph.  Origin  of  the  sy.stem  of  land  grants  for  education. 

53  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  35c.  (Bulletin,  History  series,  v.  i., 

no.  I.) 

After  some  English  precedents  in  land  grants  by  the  crown,  the  custom  re- 
app-ears  in  New  England  early  in  colonial  time,  grows  in  favor  and  extent, 
and  is  definitely  recognized  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  planning  for 
the  settlement  of  the  public  domain. 

Massachusetts 

67  Martin,  G.  H.  Boston  schools  one  hundred  years  ago.  (New  Eng. 

mag.  July.  n.  s.  26:628-42.) 
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08  Small,  W.  H.  The  New  England  grammar  schocl,  1635-1700.  (School 
rev.  Sept.  10:513-31.) 

Minnesota 

(ig  Greer,  J.  N.  History  of  education  in  Minn<'>-iita.  223  p  O.  Wash¬ 
ington.  ( U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  c  f  infeirmation  2, 
1902.) 

Mr.  Greer  i.s  the  editor  of  ten  monographs  (none  of  which  was  written  by 
him)  on  elementary,  secontlary,  and  higher  education  in  the  state.  The 
leading  denominational  colleges  are  briefly  noticed. 

Nebraska 

70  Caldwell,  H.  W.  Edtication  in  Nebraska.  2f>8  p.  O.  Washington. 
(U.  S. — Edtication,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  3.  1902.) 

The  one  hundred  pages  given  to  the  University  of  Nebraska  form  the 
fulle.st  pnnteil  history  of  it.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  treat  of  the 
ilenominational  colleges  and  the  monograph  eniis  with  a  chapter  on  the 
puhlic  school  system. 


l^eniisylz'aiiia 

71  Haskins,  C.  H.,  and  Hull,  W.  I.  fli.story  of  higher  education  in 

Pennsylvania.  272  p.  O.  Washington.  (U.  S. —  Education,  Bureau 
fif.  Circular  of  information  4.  1902.) 

Thirty-one  brief  chapters  by  as  many  authors  on  the  history  of  as  many  col¬ 
leges,  nearly  all  of  them  denominational  schools.  The  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  not  named,  as  its  history  is  found  in  same  series  for  1892. 

IFest  Virginia 

72  Whitehill,  A.  R.  History  of  edtication  in  West  Virginia.  165  p.  O. 

Washington.  ( .S.- — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  informa¬ 
tion  I,  1902.) 

Narrative  stops  with  1R90. 


I'nitcd  States,  Colonies,  and  Pegendeni  ies 
.1  laska 

73  Jackson,  Sheldon.  Keipirt  on  education  in  .Maska.  (In  I’.  5. — Educa¬ 
tion,  Connn'r  of.  Rejiort.  1900-01.  2:1439-80.) 


Cuba 

74  Hanna,  M.  E.  Pnhlic  e<lncation  in  Ctiha.  (  .\tlaniic.  June.  80: 

7.36-44  ) 

Philif'l'ines 

75  Atkinson,  F.  W.  The  etlncatiotial  iirohlem  in  the  Philipjtines.  (.At¬ 

lantic,  Mar.  8() :  3(xi-65.  ) 

Summarizes  tlie  provisions  of  tlie  etlucation  bill  pa«?c<l  by  the  Philippine 
commission.  Tan.  1901. 

76  - .  The  present  educational  tnovement  in  the  Philippine  1  ■-lands. 

(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  2:  1317-1440.) 
Mr.  Atkinson  is  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  the  Philippines. 

77  Clinch,  B.  J.  'flie  new  lanpiiagc  despoti^^ni  in  the  Philippine*:. 

(Amer.  Cath.  quarterly  rev.  April.  27:369-88.) 

Severe  arraignment  of  the  policy  of  imposing  the  English  language  on  the 
Filipinos.  It  points  out  the  failure  of  previous  attempts  of  this  kind  by 
Czar  and  Kaiser  in  Poland  anti  Austria-Hungary. 
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78  Jurado,  A.  B.  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (Arena,  April.  27:337- 

51) 

The  native  ex-commissioner  of  education  at  Manila  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  Philippine  civilization. 

79  Schurman,  J.  G.  Education  in  the  Philippines.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  1 10-18.) 

Discusses  especially  our  relation  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  relation  ot 
the  English  language  to  other  languages  as  a  medium  for  instruction. 

80  U.  S. — Philippine  commission.  First  annual  report  of  secretary  of 

public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  15,  1902.  53  p.  O.  Manila. 
This  may  l)e  ohtained  thru  the  War  dep’t  at  Washington. 

Porto  Rico 

Xi  Lindsay,  S.  M.  The  school  system  of  Porto  Rico.  (.\nnals  of 
Amer.  acad.  Nov.  20:657-63.) 

Concise  stati.stical  statement  of  present  conditions,  by  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  eilucation  for  Porto  Rico.  Other  accounts  by  the  same  author 
appear  in  the  Independent  for  July  17  and  Dec.  ii. 

82  tJ.  S. — ^Education.  Comm’r  of,  for  Porto  Bico.  Report  to  the  Sec. 
of  the  interior.  183  p.  O.  Wash.  Gov’t  printing  office. 


in  Educ.  times,  Dec.,  1902, 
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83  Bancroft,  Cecil  Franklin  Patch.  Palmer,  C.  F.  Cecil  F.  P.  Ban¬ 

croft.  (Educ.  Jan.  22:257-70.) 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the  late  principal  of  Phillips  academy, 
Andover. 

84  - .  Pettee,  G.  D.  In  memoriam  Dr.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft.  (School. 

rev.  April.  10:  257-69. j 

85  Bowen,  Edward.  Bowen.  Hon.  W.  E.  Edward  Bowen:  a  memoir. 

428  p.  O.  Longmans,  I2j.  6d.  net. 

Favorable  reviews  in  Academy,  Jan.  17,  1903,  in  Educ.  times,  Dec.,  1902, 
and  in  Athen®um,  Dec.  20.  190J. 

86  Franklin,  Benjamin.  Cloyd.  I).  K.  Benjamin  Franklin  and  educa- 

tion.  104  p.  D  Heath,  $i. 

Describes,  largely  by  quotation  from  his  writings,  Franklin’s  ideal  of  life 
and  his  system  of  education  for  the  realization  of  that  ideal. 

87  Marenholtz-Bulow,  Baroness  von.  Biilow-Wendhausen,  Baroness 

von.  Life  of  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Bulow.  2  v.  O.  W.  B.  Har- 
ison.  $3.50  net 

A  sympathetic  record  of  forty-three  years  of  zealous  work  for  the  kinder¬ 
garten. 

88  Morrison,  James.  Smeaton,  Oliphant.  Principal  James  Morrison:  the 

man  and  his  work..  278  p.  O.  Oliver,  2s.  6d.  net. 

%)  Parker,  Francis  Wayland.  (Elementary  school  teacher.  June.  2: 

699-751-) 

A  memorial  numbcr»  printing  addresses  at  three  meetings*  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  W.  S.  Jackman. 

f)0  - .  Fitzpatrick,  F.  A.  Francis  Wayland  Parker.  (F'duc.  rev. 

June.  24:23-30.) 

91  Sears,  Bamas.  Hovey,  .Mvah.  Barnas  Sears,  a  Christian  educator : 
his  making,  and  work.  184  p.  O.  Silver,  Burdelt,  $1.25. 
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371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE. 

371. 1  Teachers 

(j2  Benson,  A.  C.  The  schoolmaster :  a  commentary  upon  the  aims  and 
methods  of  an  assistant-master  in  a  public  school.  173  p.  O.  Murray, 
5^.  net. 

Mr.  .  .  .  IJenson  is  a  first-rate  scho<»linaster.  .  .  .  Hut  he  is  iiimself 

untrained,  ancl  he  docs  not  believe  in  the  training  of  teachers.**  Kduc. 
times,  Nov.  1902. 

Fully  reviewed  by  Oliver  Lodge  in  Nineteenth  cent.,  Dec.  1902.  The  review 
attacks  Mr.  Henson’s  theories,  while  ftrai.sing  his  personal  work  highly. 

93  Bevan,  J.  O,  Tlio  oquipnicni  of  the  teacher.  (  Edtic.  limes.  Dec.  55- 
501-05.) 

04  Maxwell,  W.  H.  The  American  teacher.  (Univ.  record  (Chicago)^ 
Dec.  7 :  227-38. ) 

liy  the  .‘'Ui)crintenilcnt  of  the  New  York  City  schools. 

95  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Concerning  high-school  teachers.  (School  rev.  Dec. 

10:778-95) 

Complaints  made  to  the  .Accredited  schools  committee  of  the  Univ.  of  Wis¬ 
consin  about  secondary  school  teachers  and  their  work. 

qb  Skrine,  J.  H.  Pastor  agtiorum :  a  schoolmaster’s  afterthoughts.  276  p. 
O.  Longmans,  $1.60  net. 

Reviewed  in  Educ.  times.  May  i,  1902. 

371.12  Training  of  Teachers 

<57  Burk,  Frederick.  A  plan  of  preparing  teachers.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept. 
15:  11-28.) 

Defines  and  dcserihes  the  policy  anil  practice  of  the  new  San  Francisco 
State  normal  school. 

()8  Conaty,  T.  J.  The  training  of  teachers.  (In  .Assoc,  of  Cath.  colleges. 
Proc.  p.  49-60. ) 

99  Findlay,  M.  E.  The  training  of  teachers  in  the  L’nited  States.  ( In 

Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  10:421-60.) 

This  is  followed  hy  a  sketch  of  the  Teachers  collcRe  at  Columbia  University, 
prepared  hy  Dean  Russell. 

100  Hall,  G.  S.  Normal  schttols,  especially  in  Massachusetts.  ( Ped. 
sent.  June.  9:  180-92.) 

An  address  hetorc  the  New  England  .assoc,  of  normal  school  teachers. 

101  The  Horace  Mann  school.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  Jan.  3:  1-46  ) 

Report  of  the  dedicatory  exercises.  includinR  address  hy  1).  C.  Uilman  on 
Hor.ace  .Mann. 

102  Joynes,  E.  S.  Letter  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
for  the  women  of  Virginia.  1864.  (In  U.  S. —  Education,  Comtu’r  of. 
Report,  1900-01.  I  :  491-507.) 

“  .\n  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  normal  schools.”  Preface  to 
Report. 

103  Leonard,  M.  C.  'I'he  normal  schools  of  Japan.  (Educ.  rev.  .April. 

23;  371-84  ) 

104  Morgan,  Alexander.  The  training  and  .status  of  primary  and  secoiid- 
ary  teachers  in  Switzerland.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board 
of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  8:  177-261.) 
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105  Parker,  F.  W.  Accovint  of  the  work  of  the  Cook  county  and  Chi¬ 
cago  normal  school  1883-99.  (Elementary  school  teacher,  June.  2: 
752-80.) 

106  Payne,  W.  H.  The  ideal  normal  school.  (Jour  of  ped.  Mar.  14; 
224-36.) 

Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  203-11.  Mr.  Payne’s  article  is  sharply  criticised 
by  VV.  (i.  Chambers  in  Jour,  of  ped.,  June,  1902. 

Hrief  papers  and  discussions  on  normal  school  topics  will  he  found  in  the 
N.  E.  .\.  Proc.  p.  529-48,  under  the  Department  of  normal  schools.  The 
Southern  educational  association  devoted  an  entire  session  to  this  subject 
at  its  Columbia  meeting  in  Dec.,  1901.  The  papers  and  discussions  will  he 
found  on  p.  187-242  of  their  Journal. 

371.16  Salaries 

107  Lane,  A.  G.  Taxation  and  teachers'  salaries.  (In  N.  E.  A.  I’roc. 
P-  323-31 -) 

Figures  relating  to  per  cent  of  total  school  expenditures  devoted  to  teachers’ 
salaries  in  various  cities. 

108  Locke,  B.  H.  Salaries  of  profe.ssors  in  Southern  colleges.  (In 
As.soc.  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc.  p.  48-55.) 

Gives  statistics. 

109  McAndrew,  William.  Plain  words  on  teachers’  wages.  (World's 
work.  Feb.  3;  1737-42.) 

“  This  admirable  article  ought  to  be  widely  read  and  discu.ssed.  The  pith  of 
the  matter  is  in  this  sentence,  '  You  clap  your  hands  together  when 
teachers  glorify  the  great  American  public  school,  but  you  grasp  your 
jiocket  when  the  school  tax  is  beginning  to  look  large.’  ”  Educ.  rev. 

37J.17  Pensions  for  teae Iters 

no  Manley,  Edward.  Compulsory  insurance  for  teachers.  (Educ.  rev. 
Feb.  23:152-57.) 

This  article  reviews  a  recent  revised  reprint  of  the  fourth  special  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  labor  by  John  Graham  Brooks,  on  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  in  CJermany.  The  reviewer  is  strongly  opposed  to  any 
form  of  old  age  pension  based  on  compulsory  contributions  from  teachers’ 
salaries.  lie  characterizes  the  plan  as  “a  pernicious  form  of  Kuropean 
socialism.” 

371.2  Seliool  organization:  The  superintendent 

111  Chancellor,  W.  E.  Board  and  superintendent.  (Educ.  Feb.  22: 
340-50.) 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

See  also  no.  1 1 . 

112  Bender,  W.  H.  'I'he  teacher  at  work,  a  manual  of  .suggestions,  and 
directions  for  public  school  instruction.  259  p.  D.  Chicago,  A.  F'lan- 
agan  co.,  75. 

113  Cramer,  Frank.  Talks  to  students  on  the  art  of  study.  309  p.  D. 
Hoffmann-Edwards  co.,  San  Francisco,  $1. 

Thirty  short  chapters  on  the  logic  and  psychology  of  studying.  The  book  is 
not  addressed  directly  to  teachers  nor  is  it  fitted  to  any  formal  curricula. 

114  Fennell,  M.  Notes  of  lessons  on  the  Herbartian  method  (ba.sed  on 
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FIcrbart's  plan)  by  M.  Fennell,  and  members  of  a  teaching  staff. 
270  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1.10. 

"  We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  teachers  of  object  lessons  and  elemen¬ 
tary  science . . .  these  notes  cover  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  school  curri¬ 
culum,  exclusive  of  divinity  and  morals.”  Jour,  of  educ. 

1 15  Findlay,  J.  J.  Principles  of  class  teaching.  442  p.  D.  Macmillan, 
$1.25  net.  (Manuals  for  teachers.) 

The  author  is  an  Oxford  man,  now  an  English  head-master,  so  that  the 
views  advanced  are  British  as  to  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
school  system.  The  lierbartian  philosophy  of  education  dominates  the 
work. 

The  book  aims  to  help  the  younger  generation  of  teachers  already  at  work, 
or  preparing  for  work  and  who  perh^s  have  studied  Education  little  or 
not  at  all. 

A  competent  review  is  found  in  Educ.  rev.  Jan.  1903  and  an  English  notice 
in  Athenaeum,  Sept.  27,  1902.  It  is  reviewed  by  Sir  J.  G.  Fitch  in 
•Nature,  Feb.  5,  1903. 

1 16  Hayward,  F.  H.  The  students'  Herbart :  a  brief  educational  mono¬ 

graph  dealing  with  the  movement  initiated  by  Herbart.  and  devel¬ 
oped  by  Story,  Dorpfeld,  and  Zillcr.  O.  Sonnenschein.  2s.  net 

371.32  Text-Books 

117  Andrews,  E.  B.  Free  school-books.  ( Co.smopolitan.  Jan.  32: 

329-33-) 

Admiri^blc  statement  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  free  text-books,  with 
the  balance  apparently  in  favor  of  the  plan. 


371.42  Manual  training 

See  also  375.6 

1 18  Boston — Education,  Board  of.  Report  of  the  committee  on  manual 
training. 

No  other  city  publishes  such  a  full  report  on  manual  training.  This  is  a 
valuable  illustrated  document  containing  much  detailed  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  courses  in  Boston  grammar  schools  and  a  full  descripton  of 
courses  and  equipment  in  the  Mechanic  arts  high  school. 

1 19  Kock,  H.  E.  Manual  training  in  the  schools  of  (iermany.  (Educ. 
Dec.  23:193-203.) 

In  primary  and  higher  schools.  The  article  is  chiefly  devoted  to  minute 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  characteristic  and  representative  exercises,  in 
the  lower  classes,  illustrated  by  twelve  good  cuts. 

120  U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Synopses  of  courses  of  study  in 
eighteen  manual  training  high  schools.  20  p.  O.  Washington.  (Spe¬ 
cial  bulletin,  whole  no.  286.) 

For  further  material  consult  the  Manual  training  magazine  pub.  quarterly 
by  the  University  of  Chicago;  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  549-79- 

371.5  Government;  Diseipline ;  Punishment 

121  Cook,  Webster.  Deportment  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  Oct. 
10:  626-35.) 

122  Educational  pathology,  or  self-government  in  school.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  igoo-oi  i :  235-62.) 

An  account  of  the  various  experiments  in  this  country;  e.  g.  the  George 
Junior  Hepublic. 

123  Matthews,  F.  H.  School  punishments,  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 
May-June.  p.  316-19.  and  372-74.) 
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124  Philips,  W.  L.  Pupil  co-operation  in  school  government.  (Educ. 
May.  22:538-54.) 

Describes  the  development  of  the  idea  of  pupil  co-operation,  and  prints  the 
working  constitution  of  the  students  at  the  John  Crerar  school  in  Chicago. 

125  White,  J.  T.  'I'he  Gill  School  City.  (Gunton’s  mag.  April.  22: 

535-43) 

A  movement  of  the  sort  of  the  George  Junior  Republic,  but  introduced  into 
public  schools. 

126  Young,  E.  F.  Ethics  in  the  school.  44  p.  S.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press.  25c.  net.  (Contributions  to  educ.  4.) 

“  This  study  aims  to  assist  inexperienced  teachers  and  also  those  who, 
tho  having  considerable  experience  back  of  them  and  much  pleasure 
in  teaching,  still  And  themselves  sometimes  troubled  and  discouraged  be¬ 
cause  of  their  inability  to  discover  those  causes  which  are  active  in  many 
trying  cases  that  arise  in  school  discipline.” 

\ 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus 

127  Clay,  Felix.  Modern  school  buildings,  elementary  and  secondary. 
480  p.  O.  Batsford,  25J. 

Favorably  reviewed  in  the  Spectator  Feb.  21,  igoj. 

128  Wheelwright,  E.  M.  School  architecture.  324  p.  il  Boston,  Rog¬ 
ers  &  Manson,  $5. 

Favorably  reviewed  by  D.  F.  Hamlin  in  Educ.  rev.  Feb.  1903. 

371.64  School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools 

129  Greenwood,  J.  M.  What  the  school  ihay  properly  demand  of  the 
library.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  811-18.) 

Some  pointed  comment  from  the  teachers’  standpoint  about  the  relations 
between  schools  and  libraries.  Abundant  comment  from  the  librarians  is 
in  Public  libraries  for  March  1902  and  Library  Journal  for  April  1902 
each  of  which  is  a  School  number.  The  first  named  prints  a  useful  series 
of  reports  describing  the  methods  of  and  hindrances  to  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  libraries  and  schools  in  eleven  large  cities  of  the  middle  west.  See 
also  papers  read  in  the  N.  E.  -\.  Library  department. 

371.7  School  hygiene 

T30  Collins,  H.  B.  The  hygiene  of  schools  and  scholars,  for  teachers 
and  parent-s.  156  p.  O.  Ralph,  2S. 

131  Fairbairn,  H.  A.  Effect  of  modern  educational  methods  on  the 
health  of  the  pupil.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Sept.  7:  i07-,jo.) 

Emphasizes  and  deplores  the  artificial,  unnatural  features  of  school  life: 
cramming,  hurry,  home  study,  examinations,  severe  discipline. 

132  Parez,  C.  C.  T.  On  the  measurement  of  mental  fatigue  in  Germany. 
(In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  9:527-94.) 

133  School  surroundings:  hygienic,  aesthetic.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Asso¬ 
ciated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  403-28.) 

By  various  speakers. 

134  Willoughby,  E.  F.  Hygiene  for  students.  584  p.  O.  Macmillan. 
4J.  6d. 

“  For  a  general  work  of  reference  ...  it  is  excellent.”  Educ.  times. 
May  I,  1902. 
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135  Zirkle,  H.  W.  Medical  inspection  of  schools.  66  p.  O.  Univ.  of 
Col.  50c.  (Investigations  of  the  dep't  of  psy.  and  educ.) 

After  chapters  on  the  interdependence  of  mind  and  body,  defective  sight 
and  hearing,  and  the  school  as  a  medium  in  spreading  contagious  diseases, 
the  whole  of  chapter  five  is  devoted  to  a  history  of  medical  inspection 
abroad  and  in  the  leading  American  cities.  A  useful  six  page  list  of  ref¬ 
erences  IS  appended. 

371-73  Physical  training;  Gymnastics;  Athletics 

136  Bridgman,  W.  R.  Paternalism  in  college  athletics.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 
24:398-406.) 

Faculty  control  in  the  ethics  of  professionalism. 

137  Dudley,  W.  L.  Athletic  control  in  school  and  college.  (In  Assoc, 
of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc.  p.  38-48.) 

A  plea  for  closer  sujiervision. 

138  High  school  athletics:  value,  control.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Asso¬ 
ciated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  454-76.) 

Yarious  speakers. 

J39  Hollis,  I.  N.  Intercollegiate  athletics.  (Atlantic,  Oct.  90:534-44.) 

There  is  much  good  in  athletics,  there  is  much  to  object  to  in  them,  as  now 
conducted,  especially  football;  all  of  this  the  thoroly  informed  author 
set.s  down  in  detail  but  he  does  not  venture  to  summarize  it  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  verdict. 

J40  Kirchwey,  G.  W.  The  problem  of  athletic  control  (Columbia  univ. 
(juar.  Dec.  5:  15-23) 

Kxcessive  devotion  to  athletics,  wasteful  administration  of  finances  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism  are  freely  discussed  and  suggestions  are  made  for  effective 
control. 

141  Stagg,  A.  A.  'I'he  uses  of  football.  (In  North,  cent,  as'soc.  of  col¬ 
leges.  etc.  Proc.  p.  90-95.) 

A  warm  eulogy  by  the  coach  of  the  Chicago  university  team,  who  naturally 
is  scarcely  a  detached  or  impartial  critic. 

142  Stevens,  W.  L.  Gymnastics  and  athletics.  (In  Southern  educ.  assoc. 
Jour.  p.  146-58.) 

In  colleges  and  universities.  Sensible  paragraphs  on  control,  management 
and  merits  of  inter  collegiate  athletics. 

143  Woodward,  C.  M.  Intercollegiate  athletics.  (In  Soc.  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  engineering  education.  Proc.  of  loth  annual  meeting,  p. 
172-87.) 

Submits  draft  of  rules  to  g<»vern  eligibility,  games  and  control  of  athletics. 
An  interesting  discussion  brings  out  sharp  differences  of  opinion.  Also 
in  Pop.  sci.  mo..  Oct. 

See  also  the  N.  E.  IToc.  p.  739*58  for  papers  read  in  the  Department  of 
physical  education,  and  the  files  of  the  Amer.  physical  education  review. 


371.8  Student  life 

144  Buffet,  E.  P.  A  diagnosis  of  cribbing  (Educ.  Oct.  23:91-97.) 

145  Canfield,  J.  H.  The  college  student  and  his  problems.  197  p.  D. 
Macmillan.  $1  net.  (Personal  problem  series.) 

The  author  has  set  down  with  good  sense  and  sympathy  a  great  deal  of 
advice  and  suggestion  learned  at  first  hand  during  a  life  spent  in  close 
relations  with  college  students. 
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371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

146  Wylie,  A.  R.  T.  On  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of  the  blind. 
(Ped.  sem.  June.  9;  127-60.) 

History  of  the  blind  lo  p. 

('auses  and  statistics  of  blindness  4  p. 

J*edagogy  of  the  blind  13  p. 

A  bibliography  of  nineteen  titles. 

See  also  N.  £.  A.  l*roc.  p.  8J5-57;  current  files  of  American  annals  of  the 
deaf,  Washington,  1).  C.,  Associatitm  review,  lit.  Airy,  Phil.,  and  the 
publications  of  the  X’olta  bureau,  Washington,  1>.  C. 

371.94  Xegro  education 

147  Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.  cd.  'I  he  college  bred  negro.  32  p.  O.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Univ.  press.  25c.  (.Atlanta  university  publications  no.  5.) 

An  inquiry  into  the  number,  distribution,  occupations  and  success  of  col¬ 
lege  bred  negroes. 

148  - .  Of  the  training  of  black  men.  (Atlantic,  Se|)t.  90:289-97.) 

Industrial  education  of  the  Hampton-Tuskegee  type  is  not  enough.  The 
negro  must  be  given  educational  opportunities  which  shall  fit  him  to  be 
more  than  a  laborer. 

149  Miller,  Kelly.  The  education  of  the  negro.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Conim'r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  1:731-859.) 

full  and  careful  investigation  of  the  present  condition  of  negro  education. 

150  - ,  Function  of  the  negro  college.  (Dial,  April  16.  32:  267- 

70.) 

151  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  education  of  the  colored  race.  (In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 
II  :  521-60.) 

Chiefly  historical. 

152  Thomas,  W.  H.  Mental  training.  (In  his  American  negro.  Mac¬ 
millan,  $2.  p.  237-76.) 

Intelligent  industrial  education  is  the  only  kind  that  will  do  the  negro  much 
good.  Opposes  mi.xed  education  in  the  South  and  thinks  a  system  of 
“  Community  education  ”  promises  most  for  the  negro. 

153  Warner,  C.  D.  The  education  of  the  negro.  (In  Fashions  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Dodd,  $1.20  net.  p.  193-224.) 

A  presidential  address  before  the  Amer.  social  science  association  in  1900. 


372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

.-Ml  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  annual  hihliography  compiled  by  Mr.  L.  N.  Wilson  of  Clark 
University.  Stcchert,  asc. 

154  Balfour,  R.  Primary  edncatitui  in  the  Netherlands.  (In  (ireat  Brit¬ 
ain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 

8:293-440.) 

Chiefly  a  historical  account,  beginning  1798. 

155  Dewey,  John.  The  educational  situation  as  concerns  the  elementary 
school.  104  p.  S.  (In  his  Educational  situation,  p.  9-49  ) 

156  Greenwood,  J.  M.  Shorter  time  in  elementary  school  work.  (Elduc. 
rev.  Nov.  24:375-90.) 

Submits  facts  and  figures  about  the  Kansas  City  schools  to  show;  that  eleven 
years  in  the  grades  and  high  school  are  as  elTective  in  point  of  scholarship 
as  the  twelve  or  thirteen  commonly  spent. 
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157  Hall,  r,  H.  The  transition  in  mental  training  from  the  spoken  word 
to  the  written  symbol.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  14:214-23.) 

158  Mark,  H.  T.  The  American  and  the  English  elementary  school. 
(Educ.  rev.  Mar.  23:250-63.) 

Compares  social  purpose  and  spirit;  methods  of  control  and  instruction  and 
a  few  points  in  the  curricula. 

1580  The  need  of  well-educated  teachers,  and  adequate  salaries  in  tlie 
elementary  grades  of  our  public  schools.  (In  Assoc,  of  collegiate 
alumuc'e.  Publications.  Feb.  ser.  3,  no.  5,  p.  34-49.) 

The  need  of  well-trained  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  by  Hugo  Muen- 
sterberg. 

The  practical  side  of  adequate  salaries,  by  Mrs.  Alice  (Freeman)  Palmer. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  by  T.  M.  Balliet. 

*59  Speyer  school,  its  history  and  purpose.  (Teachers  coll.  rec. 
Nov.  3:261-321.) 

A  free  school  near  Teachers  College  which  serves  as  a  practice  and  experi¬ 
mental  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  study  of  educational 
problems  and  conditions. 


372.2  Kindergarten 

For  kindergarten  material  see  the  files  of  the  Kindergarten  magazine  and 
Kindergarten  review,  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  409-29  and  the  Journal  of 
the  Southern  educational  association  p.  253-74.  See  also  no.  87. 

373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC;  PRI¬ 
VATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

160  Edwards,  G.  C.  The  private  school  in  American  life.  (Educ.  rev. 

Mar.  23:264-80.) 

Holds  that  the  private  boarding  school  is  opposed  to  American  educational 
ideals  and  spirit  and  that  each  one  is  a  hindrance  to  the  perception  that 
the  school  which  this  country  should  develop  and  trust  in,  is  the  public 
school.  Mr.  Edwards’  criticisms  were  too  caustic  and  sweeping  to  escape 
prompt  and  energetic  answer  from  the  private  school  men,  and  in  Educ. 
rev.  for  May  1902  appear  discussions  of  his  paper  by  A.  F.  Ross  of  the 
Lawrenceville  school  and  Frederick  Whitton  of  Blees  Military  Academy  in 
Missouri. 

161  Herrick,  Clay.  Cost  of  an  academy  education.  (Educ.  rev.  April. 

23:348-54) 

Average  figures  from  forty  leading  New  England  and  eastern  private  schools. 
Figures  from  ten  of  these  are  tabulated  separately  as  “  High-priced 
academies.” 


373.42  England 

162  Grey  Coat  Hospital.  Day,  E.  S.  An  old  Westminster  endowment. 
302  p.  O.  Rees,  3s.  net. 

163  St.  Gregory’s.  Birt,  H.  N.  Downside:  the  hi.story  of  St.  Gregory’s 
school  from  its  commencement  at  Douay  to  present  time.  O.  Kegan 
Paul,  loj.  6d. 

164  Westminster.  Airy,  Reginald.  Westminster.  169  p.  il.  O.  Macmil¬ 
lan,  $1.50.  (Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

A  pcqiular  compilation  from  .several  larger  histories.  Half  the  matter  is  his¬ 
torical,  the  other  half  describes  the  school  of  to-day.  The  pictures  are 
nearly  all  from  photographs  and  are  very  attractive. 
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375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

165  Babbitt,  Irving.  'I'he  humanities.  (Atlantic.  June.  89:770-79.) 

In  the  college  curriculum,  so  that  the  .‘\.  H.  degree,  whatever  changes  may 
t)C  made  in  format  requirements  necessary  to  get  it,  shall  yet  ratain  its  old 
essence  and  spirit. 

166  Dewey,  John.  'I'he  child  and  the  curriculum.  40  p.  S.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press.  25c.  net.  (Contributions  to  educ.,  5.) 

Compares  the  opposing  views  which  make  the  child  and  the  curriculum 
respectively  the  center  of  the  school  and  the  aim  of  education. 

167  Harris,  W.  T.  Herbert  Spencer  and  what  to  study.  (Ekluc.  rev. 
Sept.  24:135-49.) 

Disagrees  with  Spencer’s  argument  that  science  is  the  knowledge  that  is  of 
most  worth. 

108  Sanford,  D.  S.  The  curriculum  of  the  American  high  school.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  11:1-22.) 

A  few  pages  on  the  development  and  significance  of  our  course  of  study, 
followed  by  sample  courses  and  syllabi  of  courses  in  three  or  four  parti> 
cular  subjects  less  commonly  taught. 

■  375  04  Elective  studies 

1(9  De  Garmo,  Charles.  Interest  and  elective  studies.  (In  his  Interest 
and  education,  p.  44-71.) 

170  Hanus,  P.  H.  Graduate  testimony  on  the  elective  system.  (Ilarv. 
grad.  mag.  Mar.  10:354-63.) 

Kesults  secured  by  the  seminary  in  education  at  Harvard,  from  systematic 
inquiry  among  Harvard  graduates  who  have  done  their  work  under  the 
elective  system. 

1 71  Robinson,  J.  H.  The  elective  system  historically  considered.  (In- 
ternat.  quar.  Sept.  6:  191-201.) 

Chiefly  devoted  to  tracing  the  change  of  the  program  of  the  .\merican  college 
from  fixed  to  elective  system,  with  some  consideration  of  older  and  wider 
educational  tendencies  of  the  same  nature. 

•Mso  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  I'roc  p.  8-47. 

172  Schurman,  J.  G.  The  elective  system,  and  its  limits.  (In  N.  Y. 
(state) — University.  40th  convocation,  p.  192-203.) 

Discussion,  p.  203-28. 

375.1  Philosophy,  etc.,  iu  the  curriculum 

173  Dye,  Charity.  Ethics  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  April.  10: 
270-85.) 

375-3  Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

174  Forman,  S.  E.  Public  schools  and  good  government.  (Gunton’s 
mag.  April.  22:  348-58.) 

A  plea  for  the  teaching  of  civics. 

175  Wbittelsey,  S.  S.  Women  and  the  study  of  the  social  sciences. 
(Educ.  Oct.  23:98-108.) 

Enumerates  the  reasons  for  studying  social  sciences  (which  apply  to  men  as 
well  as  women)  in  grammar  school,  high  school  and  college. 
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^75-4  Language  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  375-82;  375-84;  375-88. 

176  Davenport,  H.  J.  The  scope  and  method  of  grammar.  (Ediic. 

Nov.-Dee.  23:  161-71  and  208-22.) 

A  protest  against  formal  and  memoriter  grammar  teachinR  and  against  any 
conception  of  grammar  which  sees  no  other  aim  in  its  study  than  the 
attainment  of  correct  speech  and  writing. 

The  author  contends  that  there  is  a  real  disciplinary  value  in  grammar 
taught  and  defined  as  “  the  relation  between  thouglK  processes  and  the 
forms  of  oral  expression  ”  and  That  grammar  also  otfers  an  excellent 
method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  psychology  proper. 


375-5  Scicuce  (Xatiirc  study)  in  the  citrrictiluni 

177  Barr,  C.  E.  Nature  study.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Dec.  15:  105-18.) 

Address  by  a  science  teacher  to  scientists.  Does  not  deal  with  methods  or 
material  but  presents  the  reasons  why  nature  study  is  important  for  the 
correct  development  of  a  child’s  powers. 

178  Hodge,  C.  F.  Nature  study  and  life.  514  p.  D.  Ginn,  $1.50. 

This  can  be  recommended  cordially  to  all  those  who  are  planning  to  intro¬ 
duce  nature  study  into  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  also  to 
those  who  have  already  done  so,  as  a  useful  and  suggestive  book.  It  is 
for  the  teacher  of  younger  classes,  not  for  pupils.  It  is  a  guide  to  nature 
study  in  its  best  sense  and  is  free  from  tbe  effeminization  which  is  so 
often  apparent  in  nature  study  books.  There  is  much  good  material  with 
full  accounts  of  methods  for  studying  it  and  for  arousing  the  reasoning 
faculties  concerning  it.  The  ideas  are  sound,  the  style  fresh  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  the  pictures  good. 

179  New  York  state  science  teachers’  association.  Proceedings  of  the 
sixth  annual  conference,  p.  518-828,  O.  Alh.  Univ.  of  the  state  of 
N.  Y.,  no  price.  (N.  ’1’.  (state)  University-High  school  dept.  Bul¬ 
letin  17.) 

Many  papers  on  various  science  subjects.  A  full  one  by  Professor  At¬ 
water  on  .\lcohol  physiology  in  the  public  schools. 

180  Saunders,  S.  J.  Value  of  research  work  in  education.  (School 
science.  Mar.  2;  1  ii.) 

Discussed  with  particular  application  to  science  and  technology. 

181  Wallace,  B.  H.  Nature  study  in  the  United  States.  (In  Great 
Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects,  10:489-525.) 


.375-51  Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

182  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Discussion 

on  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Sept.  14,  IQOI,  ed.  hy  Prof.  John 
Perry;  to  which  i.s  now  added  the  Report  of  the  British  association 
committee  hy  the  chairman.  Prof.  Forsyth.  Ed.  2.  123  p.  D.  Mac¬ 

millan,  70C. 

183  Discussion  on  reform  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  (Math¬ 
ematical  gazette,  Lond.  2;  129-43.) 

184  Halsted,  G.  B.  The  teaching  of  geometry.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  24: 
45(3-70.) 

A  di.scussion  of  the  discussion  before  the  liritish  association  which  is  found 
in  no.  182. 
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iSj  Perry,  John.  The  teaching  of  mathematics.  (Ecluc.  rev.  Feb.  2j : 
158-81.) 

See  also  no.  182. 

186  - .  The  teaching  of  mathematics.  (Nature,  Mar.  27.  65:484-86.) 

See  also  no.  182. 

375-54  Physical  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

187  Smith,  Alexander,  and  Hall,  E.  H.  'I'he  teaching  of  chemi.stry 
and  physics  in  the  secondary  school.  377  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1.30. 
(.■\merican  teachers  series.) 

This  volume — really  two  books,  as  each  the  authors  treats  his  suhject.s 
separately — takes  a  place  at  once,  alone  and  without  a  rival  in  an  import¬ 
ant  field.  It  is  a  manual  of  method  written  for  teachers  from  the  peda- 
Kogical  point  of  view,  yet  full  of  the  authority  of  specialists  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated.  It  shows  the  giant  strides  in  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences  in  our  high  schools  during  fifteen  years.  The  book  is  written  for 
trained  and  prepared  teachers  who  know  their  subject  and  to  all  such  it 
should  be  an  indispensable  handb<H>k  for  constant  reading  and  reference 
Would  that  every  book  were  as  thoroly  justified  in  being  printed  as 
this  one.  It  is  reviewed  at  length  in  School  science  Dec.  1902. 

188  What  of  chemistry  shall  he  taught  iu  the  high  school,  and  how  shall 
it  be  most  effectively  taught?  (In  N.  Y.  (state)  .-Kssociated  academic 
principals.  Proc.  p.  439-54.) 

By  L.  M.  Dennis,  E.  K.  Whitney  ami  H.  11.  Denham. 

189  Woodhull,  J.  F.  Chemistry  and  physics  in  the  Horace  Mann  high 
school.  (Teachers  coll.  rec.  3:  47-96.) 

A  brief  chapter  on  the  uses  of  laboratory,  lecture  and  text  book  is  followed 
by  a  syllabus  of  two  years’  work,  the  first  yearcheniistry,  the  second  year 
physics. 

’  375-57  Biotof’ical  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

ir)o  Brown,  M.  R.  History  of  zoology  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  United  States.  (School  science,  Oct.- Nov.  2:  201-08  and  236- 

63-) 

igi  Ferguson,  W.  B.  Temperance  teaching  and  recent  legislation  in 
Connecticut.  (Edtic.  rev.  Mar.  23:  233-49.) 

102  MacCurdy,  G.  G.  The  teaching  of  anthropology  in  the  S 
(Science,  Feb.  7.  15:  211-16.) 

Outlines  work  offered  in  this  subject  at  thirty-one  .\merican  colleges. 

193  New  York  state  science  teachers’  association.  Preliminary  report 
of  the  committee  upon  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  and  upon 
the  instruction  regarding  them  iu  the  public  schools.  (Edttc.  rev. 
June.  24:  31-47  ) 

194  Temperance  instruction.  (In  U.  S. — Education.  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1900-01.  1 :  1027-50.) 

See  comments  of  Dr.  Harris  in  preface. 

375.6  Technical  and  industrial  education 
See  al.so  371.42. 

195  Mark,  H.  T.  Industry  and  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  Great  Britain — 
Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  (ii; 
101-228.) 

Treats  of  manual  and  industrial  training  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools, 
in  our  colleges,  universitie-,  and  technological  institutes. 
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196  Perry,  John.  The  education  of  engineers.  (Science,  Nov.  14.  16: 

761-82.) 

Address  to  the  Engineering  section  of  the  British  association. 

J97  Pritchett,  H.  S.  Industrial  and  technical  training  in  popular  edu¬ 
cation.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  23:  281-303.) 

The  discussion  is  limited  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

198  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting  held  in  Pittsburg.  June  27-28,  1902. 
300  p.  O.  Eng.  news  pub.  co.,  N.  Y.  city,  $2.50. 

Indispensable  annual  volume  for  all  who  wish  to  follow  engineerinR  educa¬ 
tion. 

199  Stevens,  E.  L.  Business  education ;  an  address  before  the  council 

of  superintendents,  Oct.  23,  1901.  17  p.  S.  Bardeen,  15c.,  paper. 

200  U.  S. — Labor,  Comm’r  of.  Seventeenth  annual  report ;  trade  and 
technical  education.  1333  p.  O.  Wash.  Gov’t  printing  office. 

Eleven  chapters  dealing  with  as  many  principal  countries.  The  volume  i« 
descriptive,  not  statistical.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  under 
United  States  and  represent  the  kind  of  trades  discussed  thruout: 

Building  and  mechanical  trade  schools,  brewers*  schools;  schools  of  dress¬ 
making,  millinery,  domestic  training;  textile'  schools;  schools  for  watch¬ 
makers,  engravers,  etc.;  barbers*  schools;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  schools;  schools  of 
industrial  drawing  and  design. 

379.61  Medicine 

201  Barker,  L.  F.  Medicine  and  the  universities.  32  p.  D.  Univ.  of 
Chicago  press. 

In  pleading  for  the  better  organizatii>n  an<l  endowment  of  university  med¬ 
ical  colleges  the  author  reviews  the  passing  of  the  proprietary  medical 
school,  criticises  sharply  the  pseudo-university  schools  which  attempt  to 
carry  medical  courses  without  any,  or  at  a  small,  cost  on  inadef|uate  foun¬ 
dations,  describes  what  he  calls  semi-university  schools  as  among  the  best 
now  in  the  country  and  finally  outlines  his  ideal  for  a  “  real  university 
school.” 

202  Benedict,  A.  L.  Time-allowance  in  the  combined  collegiate  and 
medical ‘course.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bull.  Dec.  6;  121-54.) 

Substance  of  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  .\cademy  presented  at  Saratoga 
June  7,  1902. 

203  Dodson,  J.  M.  The  modern  university  school  of  medicine;  its  pur¬ 
poses  and  methods.  (Jour,  of  the  .4mer.  med.  as.soc.  Sept.  6.) 

204  Vander  Veer,  Albert.  Requirements  for  admission  to  ntedical 
schools,  including  the  combined  baccalureate  and  medical  course. 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — University.  40th  convocation,  p.  257-66.) 

Discussion,  p.  266-86. 

375-63  Agriculture 

205  Carter,  Joseph.  The  practical  value  of  teaching  agriculture  in  the 
public  schools.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  431-41.) 

206  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Rural  education  in  France. 
(In  their  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  7.) 

Two  monographs  considering  the  subject  with  special  reierence  to  the  nature 
and  effects  of  the  instruction  in  subjects  bearing  upon  agriculture. 

207  Mortimer,  James.  Plea  for  a  great  agricultural  school.  (In  Great 
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Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  8:  637-51.) 

For  Great  Britain.  Outlines  the  curriculum  and  organization. 

208  Booper,  T.  G.  School  gardens  in  Germany.  (In  Great  Britain — Ed¬ 
ucation,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  9:  357- 
404.) 

37565  Commercial  education 

209  Educational  training  for  railroad  service.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 
Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  1:305-23.) 

Supplementary  to  the  account  in  the  Report  for  1898-99,  1:871-955. 

,  210  Hartog,  P.  J.  Commercial  education  in  the  U.  S.  (in  Great  Britain — 
Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  ii: 
229-417.) 

Business  colleges,  commercial  high  schools,  and  colleges  of  commerce  in  our 
universities  are  examined  and  reported  on  by  our  English  friends  with 
significant  detail. 

21 1  Higher  commercial  education.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report  1900-01.  1:1137-82.) 

“  Descriptions  of  .  .  .  courses,  with  detailed  statements  concerning  the 

instruction  ottered,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained.”  Preface  to  Report. 

212  Xiaughlin,  J.  L.  Higher  commercial  education.  (Atlantic,  May. 
89:  677-86.) 

213  National  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  Department 
of  business  education.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  644-701.) 

The  papers  are  unusually  able  and  interesting,  dealing  with  the  nature  and 
content  of  commercial  courses,  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  these 
courses,  the  education  of  stenographers  and  the  business  man’s  attitude 
toward  commercial  education. 

214  Sadler,  M.  E.  Recent  developments  in  higher  commercial  education 
in  Germany.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  re¬ 
ports  on  educational  subjects.  9:  487-526.) 

After  summarizing  the  arguments  for  and  against  higher  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  and  noting  the  increased  attention  which  the  subject  is  receiving  in 
the  English,  German  and  American  universities  the  author  describes  the 
organization,  administration  and  curricula  of  the  four  higher  commercial 
schools  in  Germany. 

375-7  education 

215  Kaye,  J.  H.  Drawing  in  the  service  of  other  studies.  (Jour,  of 
ped.  Dec.  15:  128-37.) 

See  also  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  581-614  for  papers  read  in  department  of  art 
education  and  for  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  on 
elementary  art  education,  a  report  which  has  been  four  years  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

375.8  Music 

See  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  615-44  under  the  department 
of  Music  education,  the  current  files  of  the  School  music  monthly  and  of 
Music. 

375.8  Literature  in  the  curriculum 

216  Bowen,  H.  C.  Histories  of  literature  and  their  use  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  literary  study.  (Educ.  times,  Mar.  55:  139-43  ) 
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217  Heydrick,  B.  A.  How  to  study  literature.  118  p.  S.  Hinds  and 
Noble,  75c. 

Designed  to  aid  in  the  intensive  study  of  literary  masterpieces.  Gives  full 
outlines  for  the  various  literary  forms — narrative,  lyric  and  dramatic 
poetry,  fiction,  the  essay  and  the  oration — illustrating  in  each  case  by  a 
specimen  study. 

375.82  EnglisTi  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

218  Chubb,  Percival.  '|  he  teaching  of  F'Lngli.'-h  in  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  school.  411  p.  O.  Macmillan.  $1.  net.  (Teachers’  profes¬ 
sional  library.) 

“  So  sound  in  its  philosophy  and  so  practical  in  its  helpfulness  that  we  wish 
it  might  come  into  the  hands  of  every  instructor  in  the  country  who  is 
engaged  with  this  vastly  important  subject.  It  is  based  upon  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  unity  and  continuity  in  the  hinglish  course 
from  its  beginning  in  the  kindergarten  up  thru  the  high  school. 
We  doubt  if  so  good  and  useful  a  book  upon  the  subject  has 
before  been  written  and  the  author's  treatment  is  charming  in  style  and 
based  upon  the  most  intelligent  principles  of  pedagogy.”  Dial. 

2i()  Colvin,  S.  S.  Invention  versus  form  in  English  composition.  (Ped. 
sem.  Dec.  9:393-421.) 

The  study  U|)on  which  the  paper  is  based  relates  to  secondary  schools  but 
the  conclusions  are  suggestive  to  college  teachers  of  Knglish  as  well.  The 
discussion  is  as  to  whether  the  pupil  who  cannot  write,  who  has  nothing 
to  write  about,  may  or  should  be  made  to  write. 

220  Further  notes  on  the  teaching  of  English  readitig.  259  p.  O.  London, 
G.  Philip. 

221  Modem  language  association  of  America.  Report  of  the  peda¬ 
gogical  section  on  the  undergraduate  study  of  English  composition. 
(School  rev.  May.  to:  317-31.) 

222  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English.  Report  of  com¬ 
mittee  on  methods  of  teaching  and  studying  English.  (School  rev. 
May.  10:332-73.) 

1 —  Shute,  K.  n.  In  the  elementary  schools. 

2—  I.owell,  D.  O.  S.  In  the  secondary  schools. 

3 —  Hart,  S.  C.  In  the  college. 

223  Wells,  H.  Q.  The  beginnings  of  the  mind  and  language.  (Cosmo¬ 
politan,  Dec.  34:  199-21 1.) 

The  teaching  of  English  properly  begins  when  the  child  begins  to  talk; 
the  early  years  before  he  is  subjected  to  the  formal  processes  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  most  important. 

375.84  Modern  Languages 

224  Dawes,  T.  R.  Bilingual  teaching  iti  Belgian  schools;  report  on  a 
visit  as  Gilchrist  traveling  student  to  the  University  of  Wales.  63  p. 
O.  Macmillan,  50c. 

Describes  the  struggle  in  the  schools  between  French  and  Flemish  (or 
Dutch)  languages.  The  author’s  observations  on  the  educational  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  bilingual  problem  seem  to  have  value  in  the  methodology  of 
teaching  modern  languages.  The  report  further  shows  that  the  utilization 
for  educational  purposes  of  the  native  language  of  a  country  (even  tho 
this  language  may  be  little  used  outside  its  liorders)  tends  to  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  other  languages;  a  conclusion  which  ap|>lics  with  special 
force  to  our  educational  problem  in  the  Philippines. 
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225  The  simplification  of  French  s?>'ntax.  (In  Great  Britain — Educa¬ 
tion,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  8:  283-92.) 

In  the  bibliography  of  education  for  1900  in  Educ.  rev.  for  April,  1901,  ref¬ 
erence  was  nia<Ie  to  a  translation  of  the  French  decree  for  syntax  simpli¬ 
fication  in  Education  ^1:244-52.  That  was  a  translation  of  the  original 
decree  the  execution  of  which  was  suspended  pending  the  approval  of  the 
French  Academy.  The  translation  here  is  of  the  decree  as  finally  revised 
by  a  joint  committee  of  the  French  Academy  and  the  superior  council  of 
public  instruction. 

jj6  Smith,  G.  C.  M.  Prof.  Jcspersen  on  the  teaching  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.)  Feb.  p.  116-19.) 

Review  of  Prof.  Jespersen’s  Sprogundervisning,  one  of  the  notable  Euro¬ 
pean  books  on  this  subject  published  in  late  years. 

l2^  Viereck,  L.  (iernian  in.strnction  in  American  schools.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  i :  531-708. 

A  very  full  account  of  the  development,  present  position  and  future  of  Ger¬ 
man  instruction,  by  a  German  who  came  to  the  United  States  “  for  the 
express  purpo.se  of  studying  the  extent  of  German  intiuence  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  civilization." 


375.88  Classics 

_>j8  D'Ooge,  B.  L.  'I'lie  leaching  of  first  year  Latin.  (School  rev.  Sept. 
10:  532-49  ) 

An  exceedingly  clear,  practical  and  helpful  paper. 

229  Helps  for  the  teaching  of  Gusar.  (’I'eachers  coll.  rec.  3:  119-2.59.) 

Hubbell,  H.  H.  Studies  in  the  vocabulary  of  Caesar. 

Little.  W.  F.  Studies  in  the  syntax  of  Caesar. 

Lodge,  (ion/.ales.  Literary  interpretation  of  Caesar. 

230  Manatt,  J.  I.  The  fxiture  of  Greek  studies.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 

p.  511-21.) 

“  This  paper  aims  to  show  ( i )  That  our  civilization  is  so  rooted  and 
grounded  in  the  Greek  that  we  cannot  scuttle  out  of  (/reek  without  risk 
of  a  reversion  to  barbarism  (2)  That  Greek  studies  are  not  waning  but 
waxing  in  practical  as  well  as  in  ideal  value  (3)  Mow  these  studies  may 
be  made  yet  more  fruitful  in  our  national  life  and  culture.” 

375-9  History  in  the  curriculum 
See  also  no.  40. 

231  Bourne,  H.  E.  The  teaching  of  history  and  civic.s  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school.  385  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1.50.  (Amer.  teachers 
set.) 

There  are  alre.ady  half  a  dozen  good  books  and  a  wealth  of  periodical  liter¬ 
ature  on  this  subject  and  the  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Ilourne's  hook  is  that  he 
has  accompanied  his  own  text  with  abundant  reference  to  and  quotation 
from  his  predecessors,  thus  making  his  book  the  most  convenient  present 
digest  of  the  best  thought  and  practice  on  his  topic,  fie  divides  it  into 
two  equal  parts..  The  first.  Study  and  teaching  «f  history,  discusses  the 
nature  and  value  of  history  and  the  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  it  while 
Part  2,  The  course  of  study,  is  devoted  to  bibliographies,  outlines  and 
suggestions  for  the  various  periods  from  ancient  history  to  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  little  that  is  new.  Prof.  Ilourne  is  extremely  conserv¬ 
ative,  not  over  zealous  for  the  source  method  nor  unreasonable  in  his 
claims  for  the  place  of  history  in  the  school  program.  By  including  both 
elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  both  history  and  civics  and  by  cov¬ 
ering  in  Part  2  detailed  outlines  for  the  entire  range  of  history,  the 
author  has  attempted  more  than  is  now  found  in  any  one  book  and  for 
students  and  teachers  who  find  the  treatment  too  brief  (this  is  especially 
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true  in  Part  i)  ample  and  well  chosen  references  to  other  literature  are 
prefixed  to  each  chapter. 

232  Moore,  F.  W,  The  status  of  history  in  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  South.  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc. 
P-  55-7I-) 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  history  teachers  of  the  South. 

233  New  England  history  teachers’  association.  Historical  sources 
in  schools ;  report  by  a  select  committee,  C.  D.  Hazen,  E.  G.  Bourne,  S. 
M.  Dean,  Max  Farrand  and  A.  B.  Hart.  299  p.  D.  Macmillan,  60c. 

Intended  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven. 
.\fter  twenty  pages  on  the  usefulness  of  sources  the  book  is  divided  intO' 
four  parts,  following  the  divisions  recommended  by  that  committee,  of 
four  courses  of  one  year  each.  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  English  and  American 
history.  L’nder  each  part  are  listed  the  collections  of  easily  available 
sources  and  then  the  sources  pertaining  to  particular  periods  with  exact 
reference  to  section  or  pages. 

A  brief  running  comment  adds  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  book.  The  amount 
of  good  source  material  now  easily  available  in  reprint  at  low  prices  is 
perhaps  much  greater  than  many  teachers  arc  aware. 

A  Ihoro  index  is  added. 

234  Verheyen,  Boniface..  On  the  method  of  teaching  history  in  colleges, 
(in  Assoc,  of  Cath.  colleges.  Proc.  p.  62-74.) 

“  Father  Jioniface  su^jj^ested  the  recent  work  of  Father  Cugenburger  of 
Canisius  college  as  the  best  English  text  book  of  history  that  be  knew 
of.’*  Extract  from  discussion  of  the  paper. 

375.91  Geography 

See  also  No.  40. 

235  Bryce,  James.  The  importance  of  geography  in  education.  i6  p.  O, 
Arnold,  no  price. 

Adfiress  delivered  before  the  Geograjihical  association  and  reprinted  from 
the  Geographical  teacher. 

236  Harris,  W.  T.  Place  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school. 
(Forum,  Jan.  32:  539-50.) 

Also  in  Southern  educational  assoc.  .Tour.  p.  62  74. 

237  Harvey,  M.  L.  (jfography  in  the  .grammar  ••chools.  (In  Sotithern 
educ.  assoc.  Jour.  p.  159-75.) 

238  McMurry,  C.  A.  Teachers’  manual  of  geography.  107  p.  D.  Mac¬ 
millan,  40c.  net. 

Designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  chief  problems  in  a  course  of  geographical 
instruction.  It  is  planned  as  a  handbook  to  the  Tarr-McMurry  series  of 
geographies. 

for  many  brief  articles  and  notes  on  geographic  education  consult  file  of 
The  Journal  of  geography,  begun  in  Jan.  igo2  by  J.  L.  Hammett  co.  at 
1 16  Summer  st.,  Boston. 


376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

239  Allen,  A.  T.  The  economic  relation  of  the  college  woman  to  so¬ 
ciety.  (Educ.  Feb.  22:351-62.) 

Some  interesting  data,  resulting  from  a  questionnaire,  as  to  the  result  of  a 
college  education  on  women. 

240  Catt,  C.  C.  The  home  and  higher  education.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  P- 
100-10.) 
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241  Genthe,  M.  K.  Women  at  German  universities.  (Forum,  April, 

33:243-54) 

An  illuminating  article.  The  author  studied  at  Paris,  Leipzig,  Halle  and 
Heidelberg,  taking  a  doctor's  degree  from  the  last. 

242  Griffis,  W.  E.  A  pioneer  in  woman’s  higher  education.  (In  his  A 
maker  of  the  new  Orient ;  Samuel  Robbins  Brown.  Revell,  $1.25,  p. 

127-33) 

Tells  of  Mr.  Brown’s  work  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  Elmira  col¬ 
lege  a  half  century  ago. 

243  Bay,  Charles.  A  model  women’s  college.  (Good  words.  Sept.  p. 
636-44.) 

An  account  ot  the  Royal  Holloway  college,  giving  entrance  requirements. 

244  Simpson,  V.  A.  School  life  a  century  ago,  (Cornhill  mag.  Mar. 
p.  386-401.) 

Girls’  schools  in  England  and  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

245  Young,  E.  H.  'I'lie  law  as  a  profession  for  women,  (in  Assoc,  of 
collegiate  alumn.'e.  Publications.  Feb.  ser.  3,  no.  5,  p.  15-23.) 

376.7  Coeducation 

246  Angell,  J.  B.  Some  rellections  upon  the  reaction  from  coeducation. 
(Pop.  sci.  mo.  Kov.  62:5-26.) 

A  temperate  discussion  by  a  professor  of  Chicago  university. 

247  Coeducation  in  colleges.  (Outlook.  Dec.  13.  72:  887-91.) 

A  man’s  view.  W.  A.  Curtis. 

A  woman’s  view.  M.  E.  Cook. 

A  racy  and  entertaining  symposium,  the  action  at  Chicago  university  fur¬ 
nishing  the  text. 

248  Coeducation  of  the  .sexes  in  the  U.  S.  (In  U.  S. — Kdiication,  Comm’r 
of.  Report  1900-01.  2:  1217-1315.) 

Old  and  new  ni.atter  on  the  subject,  with  a  five  page  bibliography. 

249  Jordan,  D.  S.  The  higher  education  of  women.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Dec. 
62:  97-107-) 

Conclusion:  Coeducation  is  never  a  question  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried. 

377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

250  Axtell,  J.  W.  The  teaching  problem ;  a  message  to  Sunday  school 
workers.  152  p.  S.  Cumberland  press.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  50c. 

Twenty-five  short  practical  chapters  on  preparation,  qualifications  and 
methods  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  with  some  collateral  matter  of  interest 
to  pastors  and  superintendents. 

251  Hamill,  H.  M.  'I'he  Sunday  school  teacher.  156  p.  S.  Pub.  house 
M.  E.  Church  So.,  50c. 

Almost  exactly  such  another  book  as  the  preceding.  Pedagogy  is  in  each 
subordinated  to  practical  devices  and  method.  Except  for  denominational 
reasons  there  is  no  excuse  for  both  books. 

252  Mark,  H.  T.  The  teacher  and  the  child.  166  p.  O.  Unwin,  ij.  6d. 

Elements  of  moral  and  religious  teaching. 

253  Pease,  G.  W.  The  religious  training  of  the  child  in  home  and 
school.  (Hartford  seminary  rec.  Nov.  13:  19-31.) 

254  Skinner,  C.  B.  Moral  instruction  in  our  schools.  (Educ.  Oct.  23: 
75-82.) 
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378  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

See  also  379.16  for  national  university  and  379.4  for  much  matter  on  the 
relations  of  secondary  and  higher  education. 

255  Allen,  i).  P.  Should  the  use  of  the  terms  university,  college  and 
school  be  limited  by  law?  (In  North  cent,  assoc,  of  colleges,  etc. 
Proc.  p.  72-89.) 

When  the  author  sticks  to  his  text,  and  is  not  discussing  irrelevant  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  Ohio,  he  believes  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  desirable, 
practical  or  legal  to  do  what  his  title  suggests. 

256  The  American  college  president.  (Harper’s  weekly,  April  ig.  46: 
489.) 

257  Angell,  J.  B.  The  new  era  in  higher  education.  (Univ.  of  Michi¬ 
gan  bulletin,  July.  3:  435-42.) 

liaccalaureate  address.  On  the  d.angers  and  duties  of  those  who  receive  it. 

258  Babbitt,  E.  H.  Problems  of  the  small  college  in  the  southern 
states.  ( .Sewanee  rev.  lo:8()-!04. ) 

Tabulated  facts  gleaned  from  forty-four  catalogs  of  southern  colleges  are 
intelligently  compared  and  di,scussed. 

259  Butler,  N.  M.  Scholarshij)  and  service.  (Educ.  rev.  June.  24:  1-9.) 

Address  delivere<l  upon  his  inauguration  as  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

260  Dewey,  John.  Academic  freedom.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  23;  1-14.) 

Points  out  the  sharji  distinction  between  academic  freedom  in  a  university, 
whose  vital  function  is  that  of  “  truth  untrammeled  by  external  fear  or 
favor  ”  and  in  any  institution  maintained  by  a  denomination,  which  has 
set  itself  not  to  proclaim  and  discover  truth  hut  to  “  conserve  what  is 
already  regarded  as  trufh  by  some  considerable  number  of  persons.” 

It  is  the  first  of  these  conditions  which  is  discussed. 

2O1  Draper,  A.  S.  Shall  the  state  restrict  the  use  of  the  terms  “col¬ 
lege"  and  “university"?  (In  North  cent,  assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.  Proc. 
P-  57-7I-) 

Pres’t  Draper  has  not  so  much  in  mind  the  paper  colleges  which  sell  degrees 
as  the  real  schools  “  with  more  or  less  genuineness  of  purpose  and  more  or 
less  ignorance,  which  arc  pretending  the  inipossihle  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.’* 

This  article  also  appears  in  Educ.  rev.  June  1902  p.  10-22  and  in  the  same 
number  p.  100-103  is  printed  a  decision  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court  voiding 
the  charter  of  a  college  for  misuse  of  its  corp(»rate  powers. 

262  Foreign  universTtie.s,  and  other  foreign  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  1900-01.  2: 

1441-57) 

Full  lists,  with  dates  of  founding,  number  of  students,  etc. 

263  Freedom  of  speech  in  connection  with  education.  (In  Assoc,  of 
colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  49-86.) 

Rights  of  donors,  by  .St.  Clair  McKelway,  p.  49-50. 

Duty  of  the  institution,  by  J.  G.  Schurman,  p.  59-67. 

Discussion,  including  statement  of  the  Rights  of  donors,  by  Judge  A.  B. 
Barker,  p.  67-86.  No.  271  is  same  article. 

2()4  Hall,  G.  S.  What  is  research  in  a  university  sense  and  how  may 
it  best  be  promoted?  (Ped.  sem.  Mar.  9:  74-80.) 

Excellent  recipe  for  making  a  doctor’s  thesis. 

265  Hart,  Lavinia.  Women  as  college  presidents.  (  Cosmopolitan,  May. 

.13:  72-79.) 
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266  Jordan,  D.  S.  University  building.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Aug.  6i :  330- 

38.) 

267  Ladd,  O.  T.  Die  degradation  of  the  professorial  office.  (Forum, 
May.  33:270-82.) 

As  a  commentary  on  this  article  a  list  of  college  professors  in  recent  public 
service  is  given  in  Southern  .Vtlantic  quarterly  for  July  1902. 

268  -  The  true  functions  of  a  great  university.  (Forum,  Mar.  33: 

33-45) 

(1)  The  highest  mental  and  moral  culture  of  its  students. 

(2)  The  advancement  of  science,  scholarship  and  philosophy  by  research 
and  discovery. 

(3)  To  serve  as  a  center  of  light  and  influence  in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  culture. 

Most  of  us  know  that  our  universities  have  not  yet  attained  to  this  ideal 
but  Prof.  Ladd  seems  to  enjoy  complaining  of  present  conditions  rather 
than  to  wish  to  add  another  honest  effort  to  the  many  that  are  constantly 
being  made  to  better  them. 

269  Loudon,  James.  Universities  in  relation  to  research.  (Science, 
June  27.  15:1001-09.) 

Address  of  the  president  of  the  Royal  society  of  Canada.  Compares  the 
German.  British  and  American  universities  in  their  aims  and  results  in 
research  work. 

270  On  what  conditions  should  the  Southern  a.ssociatit)n  provide  for  the 
admission  to  college  of  “special”  students?  (In  .^ssoc.  of  colleges, 
etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc.  p.  25-38. ) 

By  G.  H.  Denny  and  C.  B.  Wallace. 

271  Parker,  A.  B.  Rights  of  donors.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  23:15-21.) 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  N.  Y.  Court  of  appeals  argues  that  donors  to  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  have  a  right  to  insist  that  only  such  doctrines  as 
they  believe  to  be  true  shall  be  taught  from  chairs  which  they  have  en¬ 
dowed  or  in  schools  which  they  have  founded.  See  editorial  comment  on 
page  106  in  same  number  and  a  symposium  by  K.  M.  Wenley,  Frank 
Thilly  and  J.  C.  Colgate  in  Educ.  rev.  for  Feb.  1902  p.  195-209. 

Also  in  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  49-86. 
(No  263.) 

272  Rashdall,  H.  Functions  of  a  university  in  a  commercial  centre. 
(Econ.  rev.  Jan.  12:160-79.) 

How  far  is  professional  and  technical  university  work  compatible  with  the 
real  university  ide<als  of  liberal  and  general  culture? 

The  author  holds  that  the  two  sorts  of  education  may  exist  together,  but 
cautions  against  the  danger  of  slighting  the  latter  for  the  merely  prac¬ 
tical  ;  while  he  does  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  education  which  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  mere  instrument  of  commercial  competition,  he  holds  that 
even  if  such  limitations  were  granted,  a  broad,  thoro  liberal  culture  is  an 
essential  foundation  for  the  most  successful  business  career. 

273  Stevenson,  J.  J.  University  control.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Sept.  61:396- 
406.) 

“The  time  has  come  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  system;  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  and  the  business  management  must  he  under  separate 
boards  and  the  boundaries  of  the  provinces  must  he  definite.” 

Great  Britain 

274  The  Carnegie  trust  in  operation.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Loncl.)  June.  p. 
411-14.) 

Relating  to  the  Scottish  universities  gift. 

275  Cambridge.  Browne,  G.  F.  St.  Catherine's  college,  Cambridge. 
280  p.  O.  Robinson  5j.  net  (College  histories.) 
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276  -  Gray*  Arthur.  Jesus  college,  Cambridge.  258  p.  O.  Robin¬ 

son,  5J.  net.  (College  histories.) 

277  - Malden,  H.  E.  Trinity  hall ;  or,  The  college  of  scholars  of  the 

Holy  Trinity  of  Norwich,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  283  p.  il.  O. 
Robinson,  55.  net  (College  histories.) 

278  -  Students’  handbook  to  the  University  and  colleges  of  Cam¬ 

bridge.  Ed.  I,  468  p.  O.  Camb.  univ.  press,  13J. 

Not  official,  but  accurate. 

279  Dublin.  Dixon,  W.  M.  Trinity  college,  Dublin.  316  p.  O.  Rob¬ 
inson,  SJ.  net.  (College  histories.) 

“A  thoroly  readable  book.”  Athenaeum  May  17,  1902. 

280  -  Stoney,  G.  J.  The  demand  for  a  Catholic  university.  (Nine¬ 

teenth  cent.  Feb.  51:263-75.) 

Discusses  the  Roman  Catholic  wish  to  make  a  Catholic  and  not  a  national 
university  out  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

281  London.  Webb,  Sidney.  London  university.  (Nineteenth  cent. 
June.  51:914-31.) 

Outlines  a  generous  program  for  the  new  teaching  university,  calling  for 
the  expenditure  of  one  million  pounds  in  buildings  and  equipment  and 
an  initial  endowment  of  four  million  pounds  more. 

282  Olvens.  Owens  college  jubilee;  being  a  special  issue  of  the  Owens 
college  union  magazine  to  commemorate  the  recently  accomplished 
jubilee  of  the  college.  Sherratt  &  Hughes,  Manchester. 

Reviewed  in  Athenatum  May  24. 

283  Oxford.  Carr,  William.  University  college.  242  p.  il.  O.  Robin¬ 
son,  5s.  net.  (College  histories.) 

284  - Corbin,  John.  An  American  at  Oxford.  325  p.  D.  Houghton, 

$1.50,  net. 

This  book  on  the  educational,  social  and  athletic  life  at  Oxford  is  especially 
pertinent  just  now  because  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  The  style  is 
vivid,  the  author  competent  for  the  work  and  the  volume,  while  it  will 
serve  as  a  sort  of  handbook,  is  yet  very  interesting  reading.  It  should 
have  an  index. 

285  -  Rhodes,  Cecil.  Text  of  his  will  relating  to  the  Oxford 

scholarships.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  22:534-37.) 

Some  of  the  best  discussions  of  Mr.  Rhodes’s  benefaction  are  found  in 
Dial  32:  303-06;  Westminster  rev.  158:  337-65;  World’s  work  4:  2222-28. 


United  States 

See  also  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  statistical  information  about  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  is  always  given  in  v.  2  of  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Comm’r  of  education.  . 

The  literature  relating  to  the  Carnegie  institution  belongs  here.  The  first 
official  year-book,  however,  bears  date  1903  and  so  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  list.  The  work  of  organization  may  best  be  followed  in 
the  columns  of  Science,  and  this  journal  has  also  printed  a  notable  collec¬ 
tion  of  letters  from  many  scientists  offering  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  the  work,  scope  and  purposes  of  the  Institution.  An  account  of  the 
Institution,  together  with  a  list  of  Mr.  Carnegie’s  educational  benefac¬ 
tions,  will  be  found  in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01. 
1:1067-80. 

286  Butler,  N.  M.  Shall  there  be  a  two  years’  college  course;  an  in¬ 
terview  with  President  Butler.  (Rev.  of  rev.  Nov.  26:589-94.) 

See  comment  in  Nation,  Oct.  16. 
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387  Cattell,  J.  M.  Concerning  the  American  University.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
June.  61:170-82.) 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Full  of  very  frank  opinions  of 
elective  system,  classical  education  and  administration. 

“  \  combination  of  sense,  audacity  and  breezincss  that  amounts  almost  to  a 
gale.”  .\mer.  jour,  of  soc. 

388  Harper,  W.  B..  Trend  of  university  and  college  education  in  the  U.  S. 
(North  Amer.  rev.  April.  174:457-65.) 

Calls  attention  to  i  Place  of  library  and  laboratory  in  college  work.  2 
Advance  in  professional  education.  3  The  sharper  differentiation  of  uni¬ 
versity,  college  and  high  school  or  academy.  4  The  new  place  of  the 
small  college. 

389  McDonald,  William.  The  three  year  college  course  in  New  England. 
(Nation,  Oct.  23.  75:322-23.) 

390  Our  state  University.  (Atlantic,  April.  89:536-44.) 

Clever,  accurate,  anonymous  observations  on  students,  faculty,  regents  and 
life  of  what  might  be  any  one  of  the  middle-west  state  universities. 

391  Bemsen,  Ira.  Address  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  (Science.  Feh.  28.  15:  330-39.) 

392  University  registration  statistics.  (Science,  Dec.  26.  16:102122.) 

\  convenient  table  for  ready  reference  giving  detailed  registration  figures, 
for  eighteen  leading  American  schools. 

293  California.  Lupton,  S.  L.  True  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
University  of  California.  (Overland  mo.  May.  39:833-42.) 

Illustrated.  On  the  work  of  William  Holden. 

294  Princeton.  Wilson,  Woodrow.  Princeton  for  the  nation’s  service. 

(Science,  Nov  7.  16:721-31.) 

Inaugural  address.  In  his  plans  and  promises  for  Princeton  the  speaker 
says  many  wholesome  things  that  apply  equally  to  all  higher  education. 

295  Yale.  Yale  university.  'I'he  record  of  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Yale  college,  held  at  Yale 
university,  in  New  Haven.  Connecticut.  October  the  twentieth  to 
October  the  twenty-third  a.  d.  nineteen  hundred  and  one.  61 1  p.  Q. 
New  Haven,  The  University,  no  price. 

Contents: — Pt.  i.  The  official  program.  Pt.  2.  Report  of  the  proceeilings. 
Pt.  3.  Letters  of  congratulation.  Appendices:  i.  The  bicentennial  publica¬ 
tions.  It.  The  bicentennial  committees,  iii.  The  thanks  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements 

396  College  entrance  examination  board  of  the  middle  states  and 
Maryland.  Second  annual  report.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  24:271-308.) 

This  report  shows  that  the  work  of  the  board  is  fast  growing  in  extent  and 
in  favor  with  both  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  See  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.  1902. 

397  How  should  the  entrance  examination  paper  in  English  he  con¬ 
structed?  (In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc. 
p.  100-129.) 

Papers  by  K.  E.  Hale,  jr.,  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  (Brownell)  Saunders,  followed 
by  discussion.  Valuable. 

398  Lowell,  D.  O.  S.  A  new  method  of  admission  to  college.  (Educ. 
rev.  Nov.  24:338-45.) 

Throw  college  doors  wide  open  with  the  only  conditions  for  entrance:  A 
good  moral  character,  seeming  earnestness  of  purpose  and  $ioo  cash  de- 
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posit.  The  same  plan,  without  the  cash  deposit  (which  is  entirely  wron^) 
is  urged  with  more  force  and  plausibility  in  Chapter  9  of  Henderson. 
Education  and  the  larger  life. 

299  - •  The  setting  of  a  college  admission  paper  in  English.  (School. 

rev.  Dec.  to:  755-77.) 

Paper  read  at  meeting  of  New  England  assoc.  Discussed  at  length  by  Prof. 
Jordan  of  Smith  college  and  J.  \V.  McDonald. 

,300  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
Report  of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.  38  p.  O. 

I’rinted  as  an  appcndi.x  to  the  7th  annual  volume  of  proceedings. 

Recommends  a  unit  course  of  study  covering  not  less  than  thirty-five  weeks 
with  not  less  than  four  forty-five-minute  recitations  per  week.  I'ifteen 
such  units  shall  constitute  the  graduation  requirement  of  the  high  school 
and  the  entrance  requirement  of  the  college.  The  unit  courses  in  the 
princijial  high  school  subjects  are  minutely  defined  with  lists  of  recom¬ 
mended  readings.  The  report  favors  college  credit  for  advanced  or  sur¬ 
plus  high  school  work  under  certain  restrictions,  and  offers  some  good 
suggestions  regarding  high  school  inspection. 


378.1  Professional  education 

301  Butler,  N.  M.  Professional  schools,  and  the  American  college ;  stand¬ 
ards  of  admission  to  the  professional  and  technical  schools.  (Ediic. 
rev.  Dec.  24  :  503- 1 7. ) 

Reprint  of  that  part  of  president  FUitlcr’s  first  annual  report  which  argues 
for  admission  to  the  professional  schools  of  Columbia  I’niversity  after 
completion  ot  two  years  of  college  work.  This  may  also  be  had  in  sepa¬ 
rate  form  in  the  Abridged  edition  of  the  annual  icport.  h'or  extended 
comment  on  this  report  see  C'olumbia  univ.  <|uarterly  Dec.  iqoj  p.  1*15 
and  for  unfavorable  criticism  see  Nation,  Oct.  16,  190J. 

302  Sharp,  K.  L.  Eihrary  schools  on  a  graduate  basis.  (  In  .\ssoc.  of 
collegiate  aliimme.  Puhlications.  P'eh.  ser.  3.  no.  5.  p.  24-33.) 

i'or  materials  bearing  on  tbe  stiuly  and  teaching  of  the  jiarticular  profes¬ 
sions  see  the  various  heads  under  375  especially: 

375.34  Law 
375.6  Kngineering 
375.61  Medicine 
375-65  Commerce 


378.2  Academic  degrees. 

303  Benedict,  A.  L.  Post-graduate  degrees  in  absentia.  (Pop.  sci.  mo. 
Jan.  62:257-60.) 

Author  thinks  it  feasible  and  proper  to  allow  wide  liberty  as  to  graduate 
study  III  absentia. 

304  Doctorates  conferred  by  .American  universities.  (Science,  Sept.  5- 
15:361-66.) 

Tabulates  and  discusses  degrees  conferred  by  twenty-seven  leading  schools 
for  the  past  five  years  and  prints  a  list  of  214  doctors  for  1902  with  titles 
of  their  theses. 

305  Doctor’s-dissertation  English.  (Nation,  Mar.  13.  74:206-07.) 

Some  scathing  comment  on  how  colleges  grant  and  students  secure  the 
doctor’s  degree.  Especially  inveighs  against  dissertations  which  are  “  mir¬ 
acles  of  dulness  and  inconsequence,  contributions  which  do  not  contri¬ 
bute.” 
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379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

See  also  372  for  elementary  education  and  373  for  private  schools. 

306  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  unrest  in  secondary  education  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects.  9:  1-192.) 

An  exceedinuly  clear  and  able  paper  on  the  cause.s  of  present  uncertainty 
regardinK  educational  questions;  how  and  why  Kngland  is  behind  her 
rivals  in  the  educational  race;  the  achievements  of  Prussia  and  summary 
of  current  thought  in  l-'rance  and  .America  in  secondary  education. 


379.1  .■tiiii'ricait  Public  School  System 

See  also  379.4,  subhead  United  States. 

307  Butler,  N.  M.  Some  fundamental  principles  of  .Xmerican  education. 
(Educ.  rev.  Sept.  24:187-198.) 

.Also  in  X.  t  .  (state) — I'niv.  convocation.  40th  convoc.  p.  174-86.  Amer- 
ic.an  education  is  wider  than  the  system  of  tax-supported  institutions. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount,  kind  or  variety  of  education  which  a 
community  may  furnish  s.ave  that  which  is  found  in  the  willingness  or  un¬ 
willingness  of  citizens  to  vote  the  necessary  taxes.  The  tax  supported 
schools  are  public  schools  in  the  fullest  possible  sense. 

308  - .  Some  pressing  problems.  (In  N.  E.  .X.  Proc.  p.  66-75.) 

Waste  in  American  education.  Neglect  of  the  study  of  the  English  liible 
as  literature. 

309  Dewey,  John.  The  educational  situation.  104  p.  S.  Univ.  of  Chicago 
press.  50c.  net.  (Contributions  to  educ.  3.) 

Three  chapters  dcalinji:  with  American  elementary,  secondary  and  higher 
education,  the  articulation  of  the  three  branches,  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  each,  and  other  minor  topics. 

310  Eliot,  C.  W.  Needs  of  .American  public  education.  (World's  work, 
Dec.  5  :  2894-2903. ) 

I'rges  largely  increased  outlay  for  our  public  secondary  schools,  for  better 
school  buildings,  nu»re  and  better  teachers  and  for  an  old  age  pension  sys¬ 
tem,  the  transfer  of  much  of  the  \v<*rk  now  done  by  the  school  board 
to  a  permanent,  salaried  business  otbeer,  and  a  largely  extended  elective 
system  for  all  children  over  nine  years  old.  The  article  concludes  with  a 
statement  ot  the  practical  results  of  popular  education. 

311  Hanus,  P.  H.  Our  chaotic  education.  (Forum,  .-April.  33:222-34.) 

312  Hyde,  W.  D.  Problems  of  our  educational  system.  (Forum,  Jan. 
32:  551-65.) 

In  tbe  elementary  school,  subjects  of  study  and  properly  trained  teachers. 

In  tbe  secondary  sebool,  organization  and  emancipation  from  fashions  set 
by  the  colleges. 

In  higher  education,  spirit  and  aim. 

313  Mark,  H.  T.  Moral  education  in  .American  schools:  with  special 
reference  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  to  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special 
reports  on  educational  subjects.  10:  n-254.) 

This  monograph  really  forms  Part  2  of  the  author’s  (iilchrist  report  pub¬ 
lished  by  Longmans  and  noted  as  no.  51  in  this  bibliography  for  1901. 

314  Ravenhill,  Alice.  Educational  tendencies  in  the  United  States.  (Jour, 
of  educ.  ( Lond. )  ,Aug.-Sept.  p.  508-10,  and  579-81.) 
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315  Sadler,  M.  E.  A  contrast  between  German  and  American  ideals  in 
education.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects,  ii :  433-70.) 

An  exceedingly  clear  summary  of  what  England  admifes  in  American  edu¬ 
cation,  here  stated  as  “  its  verve,  its  belief  in  its  own  future,  its  intense 
vitality,  its  incessant  experimenting,  fts  courage  and  its  readiness  to  take 
stock  of  itself  and  adjust  itself  to  new  needs.”  .\11  this  is  compared 
with  German  characteristics  and  the  statement  is  made  that  England 
stands  haltway  between  the  two. 

The  Forum  in  its  new  form  of  a  quarterly  maintains  departments  of  Educa¬ 
tional  progress  and  Educational  research  which  give  an  interesting  and 
useful  current  chronicle  of  American  educational  events. 

379.11  Taxation  for  schools 

316  Schaeffer,  N.  C.  Taxation  for  school  purposes.  (In  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
P-  314-23.) 

A  practical  paper  urging  liberal  taxation  thru  carefully  considered  methods, 
and  honest  expenditure  of  the  money  raised. 

379.15  School  supervision 
City  schools 

The  latest  comprehensive  statistics  of  American  city  schools  are  always 
found  in  volume  2  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

317  Mowry,  Duane.  The  elective  board  of  education.  (Dial,  Aug.  16. 

33:82-84.) 

Favors  popular  election  of  school  boards  instead  of  the  mayor-appointed 
boards  urged  by  Mr.  Rollins  in  his  monograph  noted  just  below. 

318  Bollins,  Frank.  School  administration  in  municipal  government. 
106  p.  O.  Columbia  univ.  75c.  (Columbia  univ.  contributions  to 
philos.  psy.  and  education,  v.  ii,  no.  i.) 

“  This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  school  administration  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  municipal  government.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
treat  the  subject  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  except  in  so  far  as  was 
necessary  to  explain  present  conditions.”  Favors  small  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  mayor  for  long  terms,  with  gradual  change,  large 
powers  and  fixed  responsibilities. 

Bibliography,  three  pages. 

Doctor’s  thesis;  printed  separately  also. 

319  Small  high  schools  in  large  cities.  (In  North  cent,  assoc,  of  col¬ 
leges.  etc.  Proc.  p.  19-34.) 

Papers  by  E.  \V.  Coy,  C.  M.  Woodward;  discussion  by  several  others  as  to 
whether  one  central  high  school  is  better  than  several  conveniently  located 
schools. 

320  Zueblin,  Charles.  Public  schools.  (In  his  .American  municipal  prog¬ 
ress.  Macmillan,  $1.25,  net.  p.  132-72.) 

Reviews  briefiy  the  remarkable  enlargement  of  city  school  curricula  during 
the  past  twenty  years  in  such  significant  directions  as  free  kindergartens, 
manual  and  industrial  instruction,  music,  art,  vacation  schools,  nature 
study,  parents’  clubs,  etc. 

Rural  schools 

321  Blake,  O.  E.  The  consolidation  of  schools,  and  the  conveyance  of 
children.  (Forum,  Mar.  33:103-08.) 

Practical  experiments  in  Massachusetts  and  Iowa. 
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322  The  consolidation  of  country  schools ;  the  plan  and  its  merits,  with 
notes  on  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  many  states.  (Rev.  of  rev, 
Dec.  26:702-10.) 

The  co.st  of  carrying  pupils  to  union  schools  is  discussed  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
1902  p.  224-30. 

323  Consolidation  of  schools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  (Tn  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  1:161-213.) 

Reports  from  the  state  superintendents  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  I.rdiana, 
New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska. 

Itetails  of  the  practical  working  are  given  fully. 

324  Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.  Rural  education  in  France. 
(In  their  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects,  v.  7.) 

Two  monographs  form  this  volume.  The  rural  schools  of  Northwest  France 
by  C.  Brereton  and  Rural  education  in  France  by  J.  C.  Medd.  Reviewed 
by  A.  T.  Smith  in  Educ.  lev.  Dec.  1902,  and  in  Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.), 
May  1902. 

379.16  National  university 

325  Horwill,  H.  W.  A  national  standard  in  higher  education.  (.Atlantic 
Sept.  90:3-2935) 

Argues  that  a  national  university  is  needed  to  set  such  a  standard,  cites 
the  University  of  London  as  a  pattern  and  regrets  that  the  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution  did  not  take  this  form. 

.326  XJ.  S. — Senate,  Committee  to  establish  the  University  of  the 
United  States.  University  of  the  United  States;  a  report  to  accom¬ 
pany  S.  3943.  192  p.  O.  ( ;7th  Congress,  1st  session.  Senate  report, 
945  ) 

379.161  Vacation  schools 

327  Alexander,  T.  S.  Vacation  schools.  (Social  work  monographs. 
Lincoln  House,  Boston.  4.) 

Describes  object,  methods  and  equipment,  with  some  figures  as  to  cost  of 
some  Boston  experiments. 

328  I-ee,  Joseph.  Vacation  schools.  (In  his  Constructive  and  preven¬ 
tive  philanthropy.  Macmillan,  $1  net.  p.  109-22.) 

379.17  Secondary  schools 

See  also  370.9;  379.1S- 

329  Hadley,  A.  T.  Meaning  and  purpose  of  secondary  education. 
(School  rev.  Dec.  10:729-41.) 

330  Hall,  G.  S.  The  high  school  as  the  people's  college.  (Ped.  sem. 
Mar.  9:63-73.) 

Address  before  the  .Assoc,  of  Amer.  school  superintendents,  Feb.  27,  1902. 
Blocks  out  a  suggested  course  of  study  in  which  the  classics  have  small 
place.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  1902  p.  260-72. 

331  Hughes,  B,.  E.  The  making  of  citizens;  a  study  in  comparative  edu¬ 
cation.  405  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1.50.  (Contemporary  .science  ser.) 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  provide  students  with  a  complete  and  accurate 
account  of  the  present  position  of  primary  and  secondary  education  in 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  with  supplementary  chapters 
on  the  education  of  girls  and  of  defective  children.  More  space  is  given 
to  statistics,  description  and  administration  than  to  curricula  and  methods 
of  teaching.  The  title  of  the  book  is  unfortunate  as  not  indicating  the 
nature  of  the  book  at  all. 
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332  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  commission  on  accredited  schools.  38  p.  O. 

.\n  outline  of  the  provisions  of  this  report  will  he  found  under  378.01. 

Fiance 

333  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  rural  .school  of  northwest  France.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  7:  1-244.) 

Reviewed  by  A.  T.  Smith  in  Kduc.  rev.  Dec.  1902. 

334  Medd,  J.  C.  Rural  education  in  France.  (In  Great  Britain — Edu¬ 
cation,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects.  7:245- 

310.) 

Germany 

335  Sanders,  H.  A.  Recent  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasium.  (School  rev.  June.  10:456-73.) 

336  Wright,  C.  E.  The  new  curricula  for  higher  schools  in  Prussia. 
(Educ.  Sept.  23:1-14.) 

The  program  of  1902  is  compared  with  tliat  of  1892  and  marked  changes 
found  in  the  direction  of  realistic  education.  The  privileged  character  of 
the  gymnasiii  is  so  altered  that  their  students  are  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  Real-schulen.  (ireek  is  no  longer  compulsory  but  may  be  replaced  by 
a  modern  language.  English  has  been  given  a  more  prominent  place,  and 
there  are  other  minor  changes.  Mr.  Wright  has  also  an  article  “  The  abo¬ 
lition  of  compulsory  (ireek  in  (iermany  in  Kduc.  rev.  for  June  1902  in 
which  this  particular  feature  of  tiie  new  program  is  revievsed  in  detail. 


Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  anti 
in  the  colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Kyre  and  Spottiswoodc, 
London. 

The  great  “  public  schools  ”  for  boys  are  under  .^73.42. 

There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  writing  on  the  English  Education  Bill  of 
1902,  in  the  periodicals,  in  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 
1'he  best  books  bear  the  date  1903  and  so  are  not  entered  here.  The  text 
of  the  bill  may  be  had  for  twopence  of  the  Liberal  I’ublication  Depart¬ 
ment.  42,  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.  W.  Schedules  and  a  summary 
are  inclu<led. 

The  best  current  account  of  the  progress  of  bill  to  passage  and  discussions 
of  its  different  features  will  be  found  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of 
etlucation,  London,  month  by  month.  The  articles  given  here  are  what 
seem  to  be  most  im|)ortant  from  among  the  many  of  the  past  year  relating 
to  this  subject.  Mr.  Balfour’s  speech  at  Manchester,  Oct.  14,  1902,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  full  and  complete  defejjse  of  the  bill  by  the 
government.  The  text  of  this  speech  is  in  the  London  Weekly  Times 
for  Oct.  17. 

337  Bryce,  James.  A  few  words  on  the  new  education  bill.  (Nineteentb 
cent.  May.  51  :  849-57.) 

This  article  is  called  “  the  pleading  of  the  advocate,  not  the  summing  up 
of  the  judge  ”  and  is  reviewed  in  the  I'ortnightly,  Sept.  1902.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  only  the  educational  aspects  of  the  bill,  purposely  omitting  all  ref¬ 
erence  to  ecclesiastical  issues. 

338  The  education  i)ill.  ( Nineteenth  cent.  Oct.  52:576-625.) 

This  symposium  by  Sir  John  (lorst;  Sidney  W’ebb;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge;  Prof. 
Simon  Laurie  and  other  educators  and  churchmen  is  the  most  notable 
contribution  to  the  English  reviews  on  the  new  education  bill. 
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339  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  igoo-igoi.  (In  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  igoo-oi.  i:  939-1008.) 

**  \N  ith  special  reference  to  the  organized  systems  of  elementary  education.'* 
Pref.  to  Report. 

This  full  statement  of  the  English  situation  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
helping  the  inquirer  to  understand  the  struggle  over  the  Education  bill  of 
1902. 

340  The  education  question,  by  Nomadic  Schoolmaster.  (Westm.  rev. 
Dec.  158:629-39.) 

On  the  ditticulties  caused  by  competition  or  “  overlapping  ”  of  English 
schools  and  by  the  underpayment  of  teachers. 

341  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  The  education  problem.  (Nineteenth  cent.  Jan. 
51:24-38.) 

A  summary  of  the  situation  before  the  battle.  This  is  followed  by  an 
article  “  .Amendments  to  the  education  bill  ”  in  the  same  journal  for 
June  dealing  with  the  bill  at  “second  reading  ”  stage. 

342  Glancey,  M.  F.  The  education  battle  and  the  bill.  (Dublin  rev. 

July.  131:1-33) 

A  Roman  Catholic  criticism  of  the  English  Educational  Bill. 

343  Greenwood,  Frederick.  What  have  we  gained  by  education,  so  far. 
(Nineteenth  cent.  Aug.  52:  179-89.) 

Bitter  arraignment  of  British  state  education  as  “  thoroly  disappointing; 
in  some  respects  vicious,  also.” 

344  Hill,  W.  K.  Eucational  movements  in  England.  ( School  rev. 
Nov.  10:  649-65.) 

Entirely  devoted  to  the  recently  passed  education  bill. 

345  Ijaurie,  S.  S.  Decentralizinj^  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 

England:  an  address  .  .  delivered  to  the  Association  of  principals 

and  lecturers.  O.  Clay,  li. 

346  MacColl,  Malcolm  (Canon).  The  education  question  and  the  Lib¬ 
eral  party,  no  p.  O.  Longmans,  $1. 

347  Magnus,  Laurie,  ed.  National  education;  cs.says  towards  a  con¬ 
structive  policy  by  H.  E.  Armstrong,  11.  W.  Eve,  Sir  Joshua  I'itch, 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins.  J.  C.  Medd,  T.  A.  Organ,  A.  1).  Provaud,  B.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  F.  Storr  and  Laurie  Magnus.  312  p.  O.  Murray,  js.  6d. 

“  The  essayists  make  no  systematic  attempt  to  set  before  us  either  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  our  educational  system  or  the  defects  in  our  educational 
methods,  tho,  incidentally,  they  throw  considerable  light  on  both.”  Educ. 
times.  Mar.  i. 

348  Nicoll,  W.  R.  The  education  bill  and  the  free  churches.  (Con- 
temp.  rev.  Nov.  82:632-47.) 

.A  warm  Non-con formist  objection. 

349  Stanley,  E.  L.  The  government  education  bill.  (Contemp.  rev. 
April.  81:609-26.) 

India 

See  also  no.  33. 

350  Sen,  A.  P.  Docs  English  ednention  breerl  sedition  in  India?  (We.st- 

minster  rev.  .^ug.  158:168-78.) 
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Netherlands 

351  Balfour,  B..  Primary  education  in  the  Netherlands.  (In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  subjects. 
8:  293-440.) 

Chiefly  a  historical  account  beginning  with  1798. 

352  Medd,  J.  C.  Short  account  of  education  in  the  Netherlands.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  8  supplement.) 

Admirable  conspectus  of  present  state  of  education,  supplementing  Mr. 
Ualfour's  article  just  above. 

Norway 

353  Anderssen,  K.  M.  O.  The  new  law  (1896)  for  the  secondary  schools 
of  Norway.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports 
on  educational  subjects.  8:  1-68.) 

Copious  cit.-itions  from  the  text  of  the  law  are  preceded  by  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  and  effect  of  the  changes  made. 

United  States 

354  How  can  there  be  brought  about  a  more  effective  articulation  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  high  school,  and  the  grammar  school? 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proc.  p.  477-94.) 

Hy  G.  W.  Kennedy,  H.  M.  Watson  and  C.  B.  Gilbert. 

355  Markoe,  L.  J.  Is  there  any  system  of  public  school  that  would 
satisfy  Catholics?  (Catholic  world.  June.  75-327-36.) 

Answers  yes — state  support  to  all  religious  schools  of  any  kind. 

356  Mayo,  A.  D.  The  common  school  in  the  Southern  states  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River  from  1830  to  i860.  Common  school  education  in 
the  South  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  to  1870-1876.  (In  U.  S. 
— Education,  Comm'r  of.  Report,  1900-01.  i :  .3.‘)7-490.) 

357  Saunders.  P.  H.  The  outlook  of  the  public  high  school  in  the  South. 
(In  Assoc,  of  colleges,  etc.,  of  the  Southern  states.  Proc.  p.  71-92.) 

A  very  careful  study,  with  valuable  statistical  tables.  Including  accounts 
of  the  efforts  for  the  education  of  freedmen. 

358  Boston.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  Boston.  (In  Great 
Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational  sub¬ 
jects.  10:323-34.) 

359  Chieago.  Andrews,  E.  B.  The  public  school  system  of  Chicago.  (In 
Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educational 
subjects.  10:281-304.) 

Chiefly  statistical,  the  figures  covering  1898-99. 

360  -  Deweese,  T.  A.  'I'wo  years  progress  in  the  Qiicago  schools. 

(Educ.  rev.  Nov.  24:325-37.) 

361  Cincinnati.  Shotwell,  J.  B.  A  history  of  the  schools  of  Cincinnati. 
623  p.  O.  School  life  co.  Cincinnati,  $2. 

A  rather  hap-hazard  compilation  of  miscellaneous  data,  chiefly  biographical 
and  statistical.  Of  local  rather  than  of  general  interest. 

362  Illinois.  Bonser,  F.  G.  Statistical  study  of  Illinois  high  schools 
(Univ.  of  Ill.  studies,  May.  1:79129.) 

Figures  from  about  three  hundred  schools,  based  on  a  questionnaire  touch¬ 
ing  length  of  course,  number  of  weeks  each  year,  number  and  extent  of 
subjects  taught,  text  books  used,  number  of  pupils  and  number  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  teachers.  The  Chicago  schools  seem  not  to  be  included. 
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363  New  York.  Fitch,  C.  E.  Regents’  examinations.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) 
— University  convocation.  40th  convocation,  p.  231-45.)  Discussion, 
P.  345-56. 

364  New  York  City.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  re¬ 
ports  on  educational  subjects.  10:  305-21.) 

365  Ohio.  Hinsdale,  M.  L.  A  legislative  history  of  the  public  school 

system  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r  of.  Re¬ 
port,  1900-01.  1 :  129-59.) 

Notes  by  U.  A.  Hinsdale^  A  careful  study. 

366  Philadelphia.  Brooks,  Edward.  Public  school  system  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  (In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on 
educational  subjects.  10:349-65.) 

367  St.  Louis.  Bowley,  A.  L.  Public  school  system  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(In  Great  Britain — Education,  Board  of.  Special  reports  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  10:335-48.) 

Figures  and  facts  showing  conditions  in  1899*1900. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  COURSE 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OK  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

What  I  have  to  say  in  this  article  is  based  simply  upon  my 
f)ersonal  experience,  not  upon  knowledg^e  of  educational  facts 
or  study  of  educational  theories.  I  merely  have,  as  a  result 
of  my  four  years  in  colleg’e.  together  with  very  short  experi¬ 
ences  in  teaching  and  in  university  study,  one  or  two  rather 
<lee])-seated  convictions  about  the  college  course;  and  these, 
1  feel,  have  a  real  connection  with  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  just  now  holding  the  attention  of  the  educational  world. 

The  discussion  that  centers  around  the  older  subjects  of  the 
college  curriculum  and  the  debate  over  the  proposed  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  college  cours<‘  are  usually  made  aspects  of  the  same 
question,  the  question  whether  the  old  education,  with  what  it 
stood  for,  is  not  l)eing  simply  compelled  to  grant  concessions 
to  modern  life.  The  idea  of  a  broadening  academic  culture 
for  its  own  sake,  it  is  argued,  is  all  very  well  in  theory.  But 
the  struggle  of  life  is  a  strenuous  one.  Nowadays,  then,  is 
not  the  man  who  begins  early  and  conforms  himself  pretty 
completely  to  a  particular  part  of  his  environment,  more  likely 
to  succeed  than  he  who  tries  to  adapt  himself  a  little  in  all 
directions?  Is  it  not  logical,  therefore,  to  eliminate  anti¬ 
quated  subjects  from  the  college  course,  and  to  shorten  that 
course  that  men  may  begin  to  specialize  earlier  in  life? 

Leaving  these  questions  for  the  moment.  T  want  to  state 
very  plainly  my  own  feeling  and  criticism  as  I  l(X)k  back  at 
the  four  years  I  spent  in  college. 

If  mcxlern  metaphysics  and  psychologv*  have  taught  us  any¬ 
thing,  they  have  taught  us  that  tc/V/  is  the  fundamental  thing 
in  life.  Now  I  look  back  at  my  college  course,  and  I  can  say 
this:  that  course  was  of  value  to  me  almost  exactly  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  appealed  to  mj'  will ;  it  was  a  failure  almost 
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exactly  to  the  degree  in  which  it  was  lacking  in  that  appeal. 
And  my  experience,  I  thoroly  believe,  is  a  typical  one.  a  valid 
criticism  of  the  college  course  in  general.  'Phat  course  is 
strong  because  it  api)eals  to  the  will;  it  is  weak  because  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  will  enough.  My  meaning  must  be  clear. 
Even  that  apparently  high  view  which  makes  the  function  of 
the  college  the  teaching  of  a  man  to  think  and  to  reason  is  either 
not  really  frank  with  itself  or  else  is  entirely  inadetpiate.  \\  hat 
is  the  man  going  to  think  and  reason  about?  Of  what  use  are 
these  god-like  powers  unless  above  them  is  set  the  guiding 
unity  of  a  high  purpose?  Of  that  purpose  the  home  is  the 
most  natural  source.  ^lany  a  boy  comes  to  college  with  high 
aims  in  life.  But  he  is  immature,  and.  however  noble  and 
pure  those  aims,  they  cannot  then  l)e  all  they  are  capable  of 
becoming.  I  believe  it  sbould  lie  the  main  end  of  a  college 
course  to  kindle  in  a  man  the  unquenchable  fire  of  an  hon¬ 
orable  ambition.  Even  to  teach  him  to  reason  and  to  think  is 
secondary  to  this;  while  to  put  in  his  hands  the  specific  means 
of  attaining  his  hope  lielongs  to  the  university,  the  professional 
school,  or  the  early  pericKl  of  business  life.  1  repeat :  that  the 
college  course  has  awakened  great  ambitions  in  the  past  and  is 
awakening  them  to-day  is  its  pride  and  strength;  that  it  does 
not  kindle  them  oftener  and  more  intensely  is  its  vital  and 
lamentable  weakness. 

The  college  course  as  a  whole  is,  I  think,  a  noble  appeal  to 
the  will;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  it  is  so.  The 
course  of  study,  in  so  far  as  it  is  for  real  culture,  for  giving 
a  man  large  views  of  life,  is  an  appeal  to  the  will.  But  is  it 
not  true  at  present  that  the  undergraduate  often  finds  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  l>est  there  is  in  him.  in  some  other  department 
of  college  life  than  this,  in  the  debating  society,  in  college 
journalism,  or  perhaps  even  in  athletics?  Or  he  may  l)e  that 
rarer  and  happier  man  who.  like  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  con¬ 
secrates  four  years  to  recreating  within  his  soul  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  old  college  town.  But  the  course  of  study — that 
])art  of  the  college  that  holds  within  itself  such  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  inspiration — do  not  l)oth  teachers  and  students  too 
often  look  upon  it  as  a  purely  intellectual  matter? 
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Is  it  not  more  for  a  man  to  have  had  aroused  within  him 
an  abiding  sense  of  wonder  at  tlie  world  than  to  have  gained 
any  amount  of  mere  scientific  knowledge?  I  do  not  mean  a 
vague,  intermittent,  mystical  wonder,  but  a  real  and  lasting, 
a  rational  and  scientific  wonder.  If  a  man  attain  a  passion 
for  the  truth,  is  that  not  more  than  the  most  commanding 
grasp  of  chemistry,  or  geology,  or  physics?  And  yet  there 
are  many  teachers  of  science  in  our  colleges  who  would  no 
more  think  of  referring  to  these  things  than  they  would  of 
singing  their  lectures.  To  have  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
great  men  of  the  ])ast,  is  that  not  more  than  the  mere  ability 
to  tell  all  that  ever  haj)])ened  on  the  earth  ?  What  other  thing 
can  |x)litical  or  social  science  give  that  can  compare  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  have  even  a  small  share  in  solving  some  of 
the  problems  of  civilization?  Can  the  widest  knowledge  of 
literature  have  the  reality  for  a  man  that  comes  in  one  long¬ 
ing  to  'give  creative  expression  to  his  own  soul  ? 

Hut  these  things,  you  say.  cannot  be  taught.  That  depends 
on  your  definition  of  teaching.  At  least  they  can  be  imparted. 
The  teacher  who  has  feelings  of  this  sort  will  awaken  them 
in  others.  They  will  find  expression  somehow.  They  will  be 
with  him  like  an  atmosphere.  There  are  teachers  to-day  who 
have  about  them  that  atmosphere  and  there  are  those  who  do  not. 
As  I  think  of  my  own  college  teachers  now,  I  see  the  difference, 
a  difference  as  complete  as  that  between  midnight  and  the 
sun.  It  was  the  man  who  linked  his  subject  with  life  who 
gave  me  something  that  1  can  feel  within  me  now.  It  is  that 
sort  of  teacher  that  counts  in  the  college  course:  not  the  man 
who  a]>ntheosizes  his  little  aspect  of  reality,  but  he  who  sees 
the  world  as  a  whole;  not  the  man  who  gives  merely  the 
tissue  and  fiber  of  his  subject,  but  he  who  can  give  its  music 
t(Xi:  not  the  man  who  works  himself  into  an  excitement  over 
his  specialty  because  he  hai)pens  to  have  invested  his  whole 
interest  in  that  particular  little  bank,  but  he  who  is  really  elo¬ 
quent  over  it  because  he  feels  pulsing  within  it  the  heart  of  the 
world.  Ijecause  he  secs  in  it  the  red  blcxx!  of  the  whole  of  life. 
None  of  us  awaken  often  enough  to  the  truth  that  all  these 
parts  of  the  world  around  us  are  images — even  if  partial 
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images — of  the  whole  world.  It  is  extraordinary  into  how 
small  a  space  the  universe  can  crowd  a  i)icture  of  itself.  The 
whole  rainbow  is  in  the  dewdrop.  We  need  more  collq^e 
teachers  who  have  drunk  deep  of  the  inspiration  of  this  truth. 
The  man  who  cannot  send  a  thrill  down  the  backljones  of  his 
students  now  and  then  is  not  the  true  college  teacher. 

We  all  know’  who  the  teacher  is  that  can  awaken  that  thrill. 
It  is  the  professor  of  (lerman,  who.  beside  his  knowledge  of 
the  language,  has  penetrated  a  little  w’ay,  under  the  guidance 
of  that  great  poet,  into  those  world-secrets  that  were  revealed 
to  Goethe.  It  is  the  teacher  of  physics,  who,  after  his  lectures  on 
heat  and  light  and  electricity,  pauses  to  do  a  little  generalizing, 
to  view  the  whole  world  under  that  aspect,  to  hint  of  the  un¬ 
dreamed  of  mysteries  that  a  million  other  forms  of  vil)ration 
may  some  day  reveal.  I'he  teacher  of  mere  physics  would 
never  think  of  (pioting  Shakspere  on  such  an  occasion.  lint 
a  teacher  of  life — why,  1  was  almost  being  so  intemperate  as 
to  say  he  could  hardly  forget  him : 

There’s  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behoklest, 

Hut  in  his  motion  like  an  anjjel  sings. 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey’<l  cherubins  : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 

Hut,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

And  the  biologist  has  a  chance  at  this  same  truth.  Again,  it 
is  the  teacher  of  mathematics  w  ho  makes  a  differential  e(|uation 
the  text  for  pointing  out  the  astoumlingly  significant  truth 
that  the  mathematician,  immured  in  the  laboratory  of  bis  inner 
world,  deduces  the  same  laws  that  the  ])hysicist  derives  solely 
from  his  e.x])eriments  in  external  nature.  I  know  of  two 
young  men.  who,  after  having  had  such  a  broadening  course 
in  mathematics,  w  ent  to  a  leading  technical  scIkk)!  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  where  the  men  had  been  taught  to  use  mathematics  merely 
as  a  tool.  .At  first  they  were  handicapped,  but  soon  their  gras]) 
of  fundamental  princi])les  enabled  them  to  sur])ass  the  specially 
trained  students  on  their  own  ground.  .\n  academic  course 
in  mathematics  should  differ  from  a  technical  one  as  utterly  as 
is  imaginable. 
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J  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  teaching  different 
from  tliat  for  which  1  have  here  been  asking.  I  am  not  discuss¬ 
ing  the  qualities  of  the  university  teacher.  But  he  who  instructs 
a  first-year  class  in  his  subje('t  as  if  every'  student  were  just 
entering  upon  a  life-work  of  specialization  along  that  particu¬ 
lar  line  is  emphatically  not  a  college  teacher.  And  yet  is  there 
a  college  that  does  not  have  such  men  on  its  faculty?  I  have 
noticed  this  fact  with  interest :  that  men  who  have  specialized 
in  one  subject,  but  are  teaching  another  quite  different  subject, 
generally  exhibit  unusual  breadth  of  grasp  and  treatment  in 
their  own  field. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  asking  that  the 
teacher  should  fill  his  lecture  or  recitation  hour  with  vague 
and  airy  generalizations,  while  he  neglects  the  real  subject  at 
hand.  Breadth  of  treatment  need  not  mean  siqjerficiality.  It 
ought  to  mean  thoroness  and  profundity.  I  would  not 
abate  one  jot  the  hard  work  required  of  the  student.  The 
gospel  of  hard  work  is  the  gospel  of  will  power.  Nor  again 
am  I  calling  for  moralizing  teachers.  The  professor  who 
moralizes  will  not  l)e  tolerated.  The  college  student  knows 
by  instinct  that  an  obtruded  moral,  if  not,  indeed,  immoral, 
is  infinitely  inartistic.  The  ethical  and  religious  element  must 
Ikj  immanent,  as  in  fact  it  is  immanent  in  everything  that  is 
true  and  beautiful  and  real.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that 
the  college  teacher  has  not  felt  his  privilege  and  responsibility 
who  conceives  that  his  duty  is  done  when  he  has  imparted  to 
his  students  so  many  facts,  or  given  them  so  much  ability  to 
reason  and  to  think,  but  w'ho  leaves  to  somebody  or  something 
else  to  teach  them  to  l>e  inspired  by  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
the  world  and  to  realize  the  greatness  of  living.  You  cannot 
give  a  college  man  high  aims  in  life  merely  by  letting  him 
hear  the  greatest  preacher  in  the  country'  on  his  Baccalaureate 
Sunday. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  men  in  every  -\merican  col¬ 
lege.  who,  hearing  and  observing  that  the  religion  in  which 
they  were  brought  up  is,  as  they  have  understood  it.  somehow 
defective,  proceed  to  throw  it  all  overlx>ard  before  they  have 
anything  to  replace  it.  Now  where  is  the  replacing  religion 
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coming  from?  It  is  useless  to  ex|)ect  it  primarily  from  the 
college  church  or  chaj)el,  or  any  similar  source.  The  college 
man  of  to-day  is  too  sane  to  want  any  religion  that  does  not 
come  from,  and  that  he  cannot  carry  into,  every  department  of 
college  activity.  He  is  ready  to  accept  just  one  creed,  and 
that  is,  that  religion  is  the  determ'ined  endeavor  after  great 
life.  Next  after  the  personal  contact  of  man  with  man,  whence 
tlien  should  so  much  religion  proceed  as  from  the  professor’s 
chair?  Every  college  teacher  should  be  teaching  life.  He 
sl'.ould  be  appealing  to  the  wills  of  the  men  before  him. 

I  realize  that  in  what  I  have  said  so  far  I  have  repeated  the 
same  thought  a  good  many  times.  But  that  is  what  I  intended 
to  do.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  is  worth  repeating.  I  feel 
rather  strongly  on  this  matter,  but  my  conviction  does  not  flow 
merely  from  any  abstract  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  will. 
It  comes  rather  from  the  observation  of  concrete  cases.  As  I 
think  of  my  own  classmates.  I  feel  that  many  of  those  who 
found  the  work  of  the  curriculum  mere  drudgery — whatever 
they  gained  from  college  as  a  whole — found  it  so  because  some- 
I'.ow  they  could  neveiysee  its  connection  with  life,  with  ”  real  ” 
life.  A  remark  I  have  often  heard  seems  to  me  signiiicant,  and 
typical  of  the  college  man’s  attitude  towards  these  things. 
More  than  once  I  have  heard  men  say.  on  learning  late  in  their 
course  some  of  those  simple  truths  of  psychology  that  have 
such  an  intimate  relation  to  habits  of  .study,  “  Why  didn’t  you 
teach  us  these  things  before?  We  admit  that  you  have  assured 
us  often  enough  of  our  bad  intellectual  habits,  and  you  have 
given  us  jflenty  of  good  advice.  But  we  always  mistrust  mere 
advice.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  show  us  the  scientific  rea.sons  for 
these  things  only  when  it  is  tfx-)  late  for  us  to  profit  by  our 
knowledge?”  How  about  that?  Is  it  fair?  M’ould  not  a 
short  course  in  very  practical,  ethical  psychology  lx;  alx>ut  the 
best  compulsory  course  that  could  be  devised  for  a  college 
freshman  ? 

And  now  the  application  of  all  this  to  the  question  of  the 
older  subjects  of  the  curriculum  must  be  obvious.  If  what  we 
have  said  does  not  immediately  determine  just  how  much 
fireek  or  Latin  or  mathematics,  if  any,  a  man  must  take  after 
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entering  college,  or  solve  a  dozen  other  specific  problems,  it  at 
least  gives  an  unquestionable  principle  in  the  light  of  which 
experience  must  be  judged.  He  misses  tbe  point  entirely  then 
who  says  that  these  subjects  must  retain  unimpaired  their  old 
])lace  in  the  curriculum,  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
they  must  go.  To  retain  them  by  keeping  them  compulsory 
over  a  large  part  of  the  course  is  wrong;  to  attempt  to  force 
them  to  the  wall  as  antiquated  is  equally  unjustifiable.  It  is 
a  question  first  of  attitude,  not  of  subject. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  question,  shall  it  be  Sophocles  or 
Shaks|)erc,  as  it  is,  shall  it  he  Greek  and  English,  or  poetry 
and  life,  if  his  teacher  is  teaching  just  the  Greek  language,  or 
just  English,  then  the  student  will  probably  jdod  thru  the 
])ages  of  Qulipus  and  Lear,  wondering  who  the  first  fool  was 
to  start  the  tradition  that  these  are  works  of  genius;  but  if  his 
teacher  is  teaching  life  and  jxjetry,  then  he  may  suddenly 
awaken,  may  .see  why  great  tragedy  is  perhaps  the  fullest  artis¬ 
tic  expression  of  his  nature  that  man  has  attained,  and  the 
(lidipus  and  Lear  may  blaze  with  a  new  light.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  (|uestion.  shall  it  he  mathematics  or  Italian,  as  it  is, 
shall  the  college  man  spend  weary  days  in  the  arid  de.serts  of 
uninspired  symbols,  or  shall  he  learn  by  personal  exi)erience 
that  probably  in  no  other  realm  of  thought  is  it  so  easy  for  the 
mind  to  come  into  the  presence  of  truth  disassociated  from  con¬ 
fusing  conditions  and  limitations  as  in  the  realm  of  pure 
mathematics;  it  is  not  so  much  the  former  (piestion  as  it  is.  Shall 
he  ])1(k1  the  dusty  way  of  the  ac(|uisition  of  a  new  language 
with  nothing  to  cheer  him  but  the  dust,  or  shall  he  have  before 
him  the  lively  hoi>e  of  touching  the  heart  of  one  of  the  v.orld's 
few  supreme  poets  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  litera¬ 
tures? 

.\nd  so.  let  the  old  try  an  o])cn  competition  with  the  new. 
If  the  main  thing  about  Homer  is  to  be  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
;t  dead  language,  then  we  know  how  Homer  will  fare  in  the 
struggle;  but  sometimes  the  present  is  more  dead  than  the  past. 
If  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  choose  to  label  ^schylus, 
and  Theocritus,  and  Catullus,  all  over  with  the  letters  B.  C., 
then  very  certainly  those  professors  will  feel  their  chairs  slip- 
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ping  from  under  them;  Init  that  is  essentially  a  false  way  of 
labeling  those  great  poets,  and  so  it  may  all  be  otherwise,  even 
in  an  age  of  science. 

In  such  an  age  no  sane  man  can  i)<)ssib]y  desire  that  these 
older  subjects  should  retain  their  former  exclusive  importance. 
Ihit  as  for  mathematics.  1  believe  it  is  the  best  jx.ssible  training 
for  success  in  philosophy:  and  what  is  i)hilostri)hy  but  an  at- 
temjjt  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  life?  And  before  we  con¬ 
demn  Greek  and  Latin,  let  us  rememlK’r  th.at  many  of  the 
greatest  men  of  modern  times  won  their  deepest  inspiration 
from  the  writers,  especially  the  ])oets.  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
'I'here  is  good  reason  why  they  should  have  been  such  inspirers 
to  action;  and  is  it  their  fault  if  they  are  not  so  to-day?  Theirs 
are  great  works  of  art.  Xow  all  art.  but  ])articularly  great 
|K>etry,  is  the  incarnation  in  an  objective  form  of  a  great  will. 
When  then  we  place  that  incarnation  in  our  own  consciousness 
and  attempt  to  appreciate  it.  to  the  degree  in  which  we  succeed 
in  sympathy,  to  the  same  degree  is  that  great  will  recreated  in 
us.  just  in  so  far  we  arc  fL>mer  and  \drgil.  And  this  truth 
tells  us  that  whatever  jdace  the  ancient  poets  retain  in  our  col¬ 
lege  curricula,  we  at  least  should  have  more  courses  where  art 
is  greatly  and  sym])athetically  taught.  It  is  ])athetic  to  see  the 
number  of  so-called  cultured  men  who  every  year  are  gradu¬ 
ated  from  our  colleges  without  any  appreciation  r)f  what  poetry 
is.  'J'he  man  who  goes  out  into  life  ignorant  and  unappreci¬ 
ative  of  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  life  offers  can  put  into 
life  only  so  much  the  less. 

The  application  of  our  discussion  to  the  c|uestion  of  shorten¬ 
ing  the  college  course  is  hardly  less  obvious.  L'nless  we  have 
been  wholly  wrong  in  our  analysis  of  its  place  and  value  in 
a  man’s  life,  then  surely  to  reduce  that  course  to  two  years 
would  be  to  undermine  its  very  purpose.  Divide  its  length  by 
two  and  you  divide  its  usefulness  by  eight.  'I'o  reduce  it  to 
three  vears  would  also  seriously  impair  its  integrity.  It  is  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years,  especially  the  last  year,  that  this  appeal 
to  the  will  of  which  I  have  said  so  much  can  be  iiKtst  strongly 
made.  Time  and  again  a  college  man  declare-;  that  his  senior 
year  was  worth  the  other  three  put  together. 
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But,  it  is  argued,  a  man  should  at  least  l>e  allowed  to  begin 
specialization  toward  the  end  of  his  undergraduate  course.  It 
is  an  old  idea  anrl  a  wrong  one  that  there  are  certain  “  culture  ” 
subjects  and  certain  non-culture  ”  subjects  sharply  con¬ 
trasted.  On  the  other  hand  the  same  studies  might  serve  as 
the  last  year  of  the  culture,  and  the  first  year  of  the  professional 
course. 

I  agree  that  it  is  wrong  to  try  to  draw  a  sharp  line  between 
culture  and  non-culture  subjects.  But  there  is  a  line,  and  a 
distinct  one,  between  the  culture  attitude  and  the  non-culture 
attitude.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  all  right  for  a  man  to  begin 
a  certain  specialization  toward  the  end  of  his  college  course, 
to  lay  his  emphasis  on  certain  subjects.  But  what  I  do  deny 
is  that  a  prospective  medical  student  should  be  allowed  to  give 
up  that  part  of  his  course  to  the  study  of  science  merely  as  a 
preparation  for  medicine.  We  might  just  as  reasonably  allow 
prospective  business  men  to  spend  their  senior  year  studying 
stock  lists,  or  even  lx>okkeeping  and  stenography.  Any  so- 
called  compromise  along  this  line  will  not  be  a  compromise  at 
all;  in  the  end  it  will  be  an  out-and-out  surrender  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  course.  At  least  let  us  be  honest  enough  to  call  three 
three,  and  not  try  to  jiass  it  off  for  four. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  small  college  has  an  immense  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university.  To 
use  the  senior  year  merely  as  a  first  year  of  i)rofessional  study 
is  well-nigh  im}x)ssil)le  in  the  small  college.  Its  limited  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  a  sense  its  salvation.  Minute  specialization  is  largely 
cut  out.  At  the  university,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  more 
courses.  Not  infre(|uently  graduates  and  undergraduates  meet 
in  the  same  lecture  room,  usually,  I  must  believe,  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  It  is  hard  fo  keep  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  clear.  The  college  student  breathes  the  university 
atmosphere  ancl  to  him  it  is  i)ernicious.  The  whole  problem 
at  the  university  is  a  different  one.  1  admit  that  it  is  a  harder 
one  to  solve.  But  that  difficulty,  so  far  from  being  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  shortening  the  college  course,  is  an  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  small  college  for  under¬ 
graduate  work. 
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But  now,  does  not  an  embarrassing  question  still  stare  us  in 
the  face?  After  all,  does  not  the  original  practical  objection 
remain,  that  men  get  at  their  life-work  too  late?  Well,  our 
discussion  has  at  least  told  us  that  if  they  are  to  get  at  it  earliei' 
it  must  not  l)e  at  the  sacrifice  of  college  training.  I  see  no 
reason  why.  with  the  ])roi)er  adjustment  of  preparatory  courses, 
a  man  should  not  be  graduated  from  college  when  he  is  be¬ 
tween  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  years  of  age;  and  no  one 
can  say  that  is  t(x>  late.  Time,  it  has  been  pointed  out.  can 
be  saved  in  the  high-.sclKK)l  cour.se.  Now  i  sj)eak  only  from 
])ersonal  ex|>erience  and  observation.  I  was  educated  iu  the 
public  schools  of  a  New  England  city  that  prides  itself,  with 
some  reason.  I  thitik.  on  its  school  system.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  place  for  saving  the  most  time  is  back  in  the  graded 
sc1kx)1s.  Almost  every  boy  who  subseciuently  is  to  enter  col¬ 
lege  is  retarded  here  by  the  inertia  of  his  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  one  to  push  forward  the  intellectually  cap¬ 
able  boy  faster  than  his  comi)anions.  There  should  be  an  effort 
to  promote  him  more  in  accordance  with  his  ability.  Many  a 
bright  boy  could  easily  save  two  or  three  years  in  the  grades, 
and,  even  aside  from  the  |X)int  under  consideration,  would 
probably  gain  more  than  he  would  lose.  Time  also.  1  agree, 
can  be  .saved  in  the  high  .school,  tho  here,  1  confess.  I  see  a 
|>erple.xing  problem.  I  would  not  for  anything  give  up  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  co-education  in  the  high  school;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
work  which  the  high-school  boy  shirks,  or  ])erforms  with 
serenity,  often  wears  uixui  and  nervously  breaks  down  the  more 
conscientious  high-school  girl.  I  have  no  solution  for  this 
])articular  problem;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  boy  could 
often  do  more  work  without  injuring  his  he^ilth.  However, 
without  increasing  the  demand  on  the  student,  sf)me  time  can 
surely  be  saved. 

But,  to  return  to  the  main  line  of  thought,  having  made 
clear,  I  hope,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  distinction  in  function 
l)etween  the  college  and  the  university,  I  wish  just  here  to 
answer  a  possible  objection.  I  hear  someone  say,  “  You,  who 
so  insist  on  an  education  that  a])peals  to  the  will,  can  you  show 
why  the  university  course  is  not  above  all  others  just  such  an 
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education?  'J'he  university  student  has  found  Iiis  uniejne  line 
of  interest  and  to  it  he  gives  his  whole  attention.  And  is  not 
the  very  essence  of  interest  and  attention,  will?”  This  cer¬ 
tainly  sounds  like  a  pertinent  inquiry.  But  we  must  not  con¬ 
fuse  our  terms.  All  incentives  to  action  are  in  one  way  appends 
to  the  will.  If  I  tempt  a  man  to  steal  or  to  kill,  in  that  sense 
I  appeal  to  his  will  just  as  truly  as  if  1  persuade  him  to  he 
charitable  or  kind.  But  this,  I  say,  is  a  mere  confusion.  I 
think  in  my  discussion  I  have  used  the  terms  “  life.”  ”  great 
life,”  and  similar  e.xpressions,  often  enough  to  show  what  I 
mean  by  will.  A  college  course  is.  or  should  be.  something 
more  than  an  appeal  to  the  will  in  the  sense  of  narrow  interest, 
prejudice,  or  impulse;  it  is  a  true  education  or  development  of 
the  will,  an  appeal  to  the  free  will  in  the  noblest  and  most 
deeply  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word:  it  is  the  bringing  of  the 
individual  will  into  harmony  with  the  great  W  ill  of  the  world. 
And  so  it  by  no  means  follows  that  l)ecause  a  man  has  found 
a  line  of  work  to  which  he  can  give  all  his  attention  that  he 
has  therefore  found  the  truest  e.xpression  of  his  nature.  Cases 
are  too  frequent  where  men.  who.  on  entering  college,  were 
fully  resolved  to  enter  business  or  this  or  that  profession,  have 
had  their  decisions  wisely  altered  by  the  coming-to-one*s-self 
process  of  broad  college  culture:  whereas,  if  they  had  begun 
immediate  special  training,  they  would  have  been  in  a  wrong 
place  in  the  world  all  their  lives.  It  is  intere.sting.  too,  to  note 
that  these  changes  of  choice  often  occur  late  in  the  course. 
These  considerations  also  show  why,  if  we  understand  in  what 
sense  we  mean  it.  it  is  no  error  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  a 
college  course  is  to  teach  a  man  to  reason  and  to  think,  for  these 
capacities  are  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  will’s  full  reali¬ 
zation  of  itself.  But  to  put  these  things  first  for  their  own 
sakes  is  meaningless.  The  logic  of  all  life  is  from  the  whole 
to  the  parts.  an<l  never  the  reverse.  The  man  whose  will  has 
l^een  develojved  will  henceforth  subordinate  all  things  to  one 
end.  To  him  the  university  course.  t(X>.  will  be  an  api^eal  to 
'this  high  jHirpose.  the  sui)plying  of  the  si)ecific  means  for  its 
realization;  but  to  another  man  specialization  may  be  merely 
an  appeal  to  a  narrow  interest. 
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And  now  in  summary,  if  1  may,  I  want  to  rci)eat  my  con¬ 
viction  on  this  difference  in- function  between  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  by  means  of  a  very  crude  figure.  But  crude  figures, 
after  all,  are  sometimes  the  most  striking. 

It  is  vain  to  instruct  the  youth  in  the  details  of  all  of  the  arts 
of  war,  unless  fretiuently,  as  he  works,  you  raise  his  eyes 
toward  that  great  city  in  the  distance  that  some  day  he  is  to 
conquer.  If  you  omit  that,  however  skillful  he  may  become, 
however  much  enthusiasm  you  may  inspire  in  him  in  the  art  of 
naval  construction,  when  his  Ix^at  is  done  he  will  i)robably  be¬ 
come  a  pirate.  And  tho  you  give  him  the  advantage  of  all  that 
is  most  iiKMlern,  and  he  build  the  most  ])erfect  of  airships,  when 
it  is  completed,  if  he  does  nothing  worse,  he  will  sail  away  to 
Sahara  or  the  moon.  If  you  teach  him  to  construct  guns  and 
lu'idges,  beware  lest  in  the  end  he  break  uj)  their  metal,  and, 
crowding  it  into  a  crucible,  try  to  convert  it  into  gold.  And 
if  his  success  be  less  than  that  of  the  professional  alchemists, 
your  reward  will  be  that  both  he  and  they  will  deride  the 
training  you  have  given  him.  But  if  you  are  more  wise,  if  you 
keep  before  him  that  city  of  his  jnirpose.  then  the  time  will 
come  when  you  will  need  no  longer  to  lift  his  eyes,  because, 
tho  they  be  closed,  the  image  of  the  city  will  l)e  within  his 
mind. 

This  is  but  a  figure,  and  a  crude  one  too.  Like  all  figures  it 
breaks  down  in  many  details.  But  its  main  thought,  I  know, 
is  the  absolute  truth. 

A  great  many  years  ago,  when  someone  asked  him  what  he 
had  derived  from  his  study  of  philosophy,  Aristotle  answered 
that  it  had  taught  him  to  do  freely  what  other  men  did  only 
under  compulsion.  Could  a  profounder  truth  be  uttered,  not 
only  concerning  philosophy,  but  concerning  all  education?  It 
was  this  that  I  meant  when  I  discriminated  just  now  between 
will  and  narrow  impulse.  Is  not  education  indeed  the  bringing 
of  a  man  into  such  harmony  with  the  universe  that  he  no  longer 
obeys  its  laws  because  he  must,  but  welcomes  them  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  own  will?  To  impart  some  such  high  idea  as 
this  of  education  and  of  life  is  the  mission  of  the  college 
course.  To  do  that  work  with  even  moderate  success,  it  must 
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appeal  to  the  whole  man,  not  to  a  single  aspect  of  his  nature, 
not  alone  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  will.  This  is  the  standard 
by  which  our  curricula  and  teachers  must  be  tried.  And  for 
so  great  a  work,  finally,  four  years  is  not  one  day  too  long. 
This  whole  matter  is  not  a  question  of  administering  to  the 
student  so  many  units  of  instruction,  the  time  and  place  making 
no  difference.  If  it  were,  we  might  answer  easily  enough  :  the 
present  high-school  course  is  well-nigh  the  equivalent  of  the 
old  college  course;  therefore  let  the  college  course  be  cut  out 
entirely,  or  reduced,  at  the  longest,  to  two  years.  No!  it  is  a 
question  of  the  value  of  college  life  as  a  whole,  as  a  unique  and 
individual  power. 

The  institution  of  which  the  New  England  college  is  the 
tjpe  has  established  its  position.  It  is  known  by  the  men  it 
has  produced.  We  must  not  be  so  conservative  as  to  hold  it 
against  improvement;  but  we  must  allow  no  encroaching  uni¬ 
versity  system  to  undermine  its  essential  character. 

H.\roli)  C.  flonoARn, 

Amherst  College,  A.  R.  iqoo 

New  York  City 
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The  Principles  of  logic. — By  IIkrbkrt  Ai  stin  Aikins,  Profes'-orof  philoso]  hy 
111  the  Collej;e  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University  :  New  York;  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  p.  X 489  p.  S1.50 

This  new  text-bcHik  of  logic,  in  spite  of  its  unattractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  unusually  interesting.  Most  noteworthy  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  author  attempts  to  modify  the  treatment  of 
deductive  logic.  He  belongs  to  the  school  which  believes  that 
logic  is  the  science,  not  of  thought,  but  of  things.  He  holds 
that  the  standpoint  for  deduction  is  the  same  as  that  for  induc¬ 
tion.  Hence  the  former  is  no  less  than  the  latter  a  material 
science.  Both  deal  with  *■  those  laws  of  things  which  all 
thought  must  resjiect  (  p.  6).  Moreover,  logical  propositions 
do  not  express  relations  simply  by  exclusion  and  inclusion,  as 
in  traditional  logic.  .As  a  working  list  of  these  relations  he 
suggests  the  following;  individual  identity,  subject  and  attri¬ 
bute,  causal  or  dynamic  relations  between  things,  various  non¬ 
dynamic  relations  and  noetic  relations,  l)eside.s  combinations  of 
these. 

The  usual  treatment  of  c|uality  and  quantity  and  of  opposi¬ 
tion  follows.  A  division  of  terms  into  demonstrative  and 
descriptive  ( |).  58)  has  ])aved  the  way  for  a  treatment  of  con¬ 
version  in  which  other  relations  besides  those  of  inclusion  an<l 
exclusion  can  be  included.  Sometimes  the  relation  exi)resse'l 
by  the  copula  must  be  reversed — c.  g.,  John  is  the  father  of 
James  converted  into  James  is  the  child  of  John,  .\tteution  to 
the  meaning  of  words  will  obviate  all  difficulty.  The  methorl 
of  dealing  with  the  syllogism  is  of  course  the  real  test  of  the 
work.  The  traditional  rules  are  omitted  and  in  their  place  we 
find  a  statement  of  the  principles  involved  followed  by  cautions 
for  their  use.  These  principles  are  stated  for  each  of  the 
figures  in  turn.  For  the  first  figure  the  princi])le  is;  “  What  is 
sjiid  to  be  true  of  every  member  of  a  grou])  is  .said  about  each 
one  of  them,  even  tho  each  is  not  separately  thought  of  when 
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tlie  statement  is  made.”  The  cautions  are:  ( T)  “  A  relation 
can  belong-  to  some  members  of  a  group  without  belonging  to 
all  the  members,  to  any  given  memljer  or  to  any  one  of  a  given 
group  of  members  and  (2)  “  To  say  that  something  is  true 
of  certain  objects  does  not  imply  that  it  is  false  of  others.” 
Similarly  of  the  second  and  third  figures — in  all,  three  prin¬ 
ciples  and  eight  caution.s.  The  fourth  is  not  regarded  as  in¬ 
volving  any  principle  distinct  from  the  others,  and  hence  is  not 
a  true  figure.  Formal  fallacies  are  (^f  course  failures  to  observe 
the  cautions.  There  is  a  new  system  of  symlwls  and  there  are 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  treatment  of  material  fallacies, 
disjunction,  and  other  topics,  but  space  does  not  permit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  them  here. 

In  comparing  induction  and  deduction  he  asserts  that  so  far 
as  the  demonstrative  side  of  the  two  is  concerned  they  do  not 
<liffer.  Both  seek  “  to  find  whether  the  conditions  named  in 
the  premises  could  exist  in  the  assumed  universe  in  the  absence 
of  the  conditions  named  in  the  conclusion.”  Induction  is  less 
certain  in  its  conclusions  because  the  relation  of  things  which  it 
has  to  assume  are  more  complex  and  the  particular  facts  to 
be  built  together  are  often  innumerable.  Its  ‘‘  ideal  is  to  search 
thru  the  world  and  find  every  fact  of  a  given  .sort.” 

Students  of  logic  will  see  that  Professor  Aikins's  position  on 
many  of  the  questions  of  logical  theory  noted  above,  is  o])en  to 
dispute.  Some  of  these  are  discussed  briefly,  others  are  dis¬ 
missed  with  a  dogmatic  .statement.  Tlie  limits  of  a  text-book 
did  not  |>ermit  full  discussion  of  controverted  questions,  and  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  these  discussions  alto¬ 
gether,  and  to  have  left  the  justification  of  his  conclusions  to  a 
more  complete  discussion  elsewhere.  The  value  of  the  l>ook  as 
an  educational  instrument  would  have  suffered  little  thereby. 
Professor  Aikins  has  attempted  to  make  a  b(X)k  which  shall  be 
“  more  correct  philosophically  and  better  pedagogical ly.”  The 
degree  of  his  success  on  the  former  ground  is  considerable, 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  statement  that  it  is  better  to 
“  teach  a  .student  to  look  a  situation  in  the  face  and  analyze  it.” 
that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  lead  him  directly  up 
to  it.  Every  good  teacher  of  logic  should,  of  course,  show  the 
student  the  principles  involved  in  reasoning,  in  whatever  form. 
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but  it  may  or  may  not  be  better  to  lead  up  to  these  principles 
by  way  of  formal  processes.  If  the  real  principles  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  form  which  is  not  too  abstract  or  tcx)  involved,  then 
much  will  be  g^ained  by  discarding  artificial  forms.  Professor 
.\ikins  has  led  the  way  toward  accomplishing  this.  It  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  use  his  text-book  in  its  entirety  with  an 
ordinary  college  class  in  time  usually  allotted  for  the  teaching 
of  logic.  But  altho  it  is  not  satisfactory  for  class  use.  it  is  .1 
book  which  every  student  of  logic  should  at  some  time  read. 
It  is  suggestive  thruout;  the  illustrations  are  well  chosen;  and 
many  of  the  chapters,  c.  g.,  those  on  “  Averages,”  and  on 
**  'I'estimony,”  are  unusually  good.  Professor  Aikins  has  done 
much  toward  making  the  study  of  logic  a  matter  of  practical 
importance  to  students. 


COLUMBI.V  UnIVKRSITY 


Adam  Leroy  Jones 


Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  literature. — Ry  Wii.i  iam  Cransion 
I.AWTON,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  at  Adelphi  College. 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  New  ^'ork  and  Chicago,  vii  -|-  384  p.  $i  00. 

Professor  Lawton ’•s  book  is  interesting  reading  for  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  field  it  covers;  the  author 
gives  us  his  opinions  ahtHit  .\merican  writers  and  their  works 
frankly  and  unreservedly,  and  they  are  generally  sane,  sug¬ 
gestive  and  interesting  opinions.  But  the  book  is  not,  as  we 
learn  from  the  title  and  the  jireface  that  it  is  intended  to  be. 
an  introduction  to  American  literature  adapted  to  the  needs 
”  of  the  young  reader.”  Its  tone  thruout  is  remote,  allu¬ 
sive.  and  literary.  Instead  of  direct  criticism  we  usually 
have  comparisons  with  works  that  the  young  reader  cannot 
be  supjxised  to  have  read,  or,  in  many  instances,  even  to  have 
heard  of.  In  a  single  paragraph  of  ten  lines  on  the  Scarlet 
letter  occur  allusions  to  Antigone,  Medea,  and  Adam  Bede;  in 
another  passage  of  equal  length  are  mentioned  Macbeth. 
Hamlet,  Lear,  Rosalind,  Prospero,  Tito.  Komola,  and  the 
Commedia  of  Dante  .\lighieri.  Are  we  to  infer  that  the  young 
reader  is  to  come  to  .\merican  literature  after  he  has  read 
all  other  literature? 

But  there  occur  allusions  not  only  to  great  books  such 
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as  the  student  on^ht  to  know  or  learn  to  know;  the  pages 
are  also  thickly  s])rinkle(l  with  titles  of  l)ooks  that  can  be 
familiar  or  interesting  only  to  the  professed  litterateur  or  the 
all-devonring  member  of  a  modern  literary  did) — Valcutim, 
Sforzo,  The  T'or^c  in  the  forest,  the  ])lays  of  Stephen  Philips, 
and  dozens  of  others.  In  short,  the  book  is  a  group  of  liter¬ 
ary  essays,  not  a  sim])le  presentation  of  the  essential  outlines 
of  the  history  of  American  literature,  such  as  would  meet  the 
needs  of  boys  and  girls  reading  or  about  to  read  that  literature 
systematically  for  the  first  time. 

In  its  mechanical  arrangement  the  volume  is  well  managed. 
The  general  subject  is  divided  chronologically  into  three  sec¬ 
tions  or  books;  the  first  extends  to  1830  and  includes  Irving, 
Cooper.  Bryant,  and  Poe;  the  second  extends  from  1830  to 
1870  and  practically  concludes  the  list  of  imixinant  names. 
1'he  third  ])eriod,  from  1870  on.  the  author  calls  the  National 
Perio<l,  and  in  default  of  any  figures  of  commanding  impor¬ 
tance.  he  is  driven  to  mention  a  host  of  contemfiorary  and 
more  or  less  minor  writers.  .Among  these,  partly  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  foreign  opinion,  the  chief  ])lace  is  assigned  to  Mark 
Twain;  the  same  authority,  however,  should  have  prevented 
the  author  from  dismissing  Whitman  in  a  single  paragraph 
as  uninteresting.'’ 

Each  section  of  the  book  is  followed  by  a  chronological 
table  after  the  manner  of  Whitman's  Chronological  outlines  of 
Ameriean  literature,  and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  a  i)aragraph  of  suggestions  for  classroom  work, 
addressed  to  the  teacher,  d'he  book  concludes  with  an  index 
of  authors  and  works,  a  bibliographical  index  giving  titles  of 
critical  and  biographical  works  such  as  are  not  included  in 
the  body  of  the  book,  and  a  list  of  subjects  for  essays  and  lec¬ 
tures.  This  apjiaratus,  tho  much  of  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  the  young  reader  for  whom  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended.  should  prove  of  assistance  to  the  one  for  w^hom  the 
book  is  best  adapted,  the  teacher  or  lecturer  in  the  general 
subject  of  American  literature. 

George  Philip  Krapp 

Columbia  University 


